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HIGHLIGHTS Year ended 


Nov. 30, 1951 


Year ended 
Nov. 30, 1950 


Consolidated net sales . $286,598,113 $256,966,971 
Consolidated net income . $10,089,214 $12,635,633 
Earned per common share $1.10* $1.65** 
Dividends per common share $0.60 $0.50 

Net working capital . . $87,933,721 $70,980,186 


Nettangibleassets (net worth) $88,620,194 $81,273,695 


Per common share. . $9.07 $8.65 
Per preferred share. $514.00 $402.00 
Number of stockholders . 63,288 57,119 


* Based on 8,819,385 common shares outstanding at close of fiscal 1951. 
** Based on average number of common shares outstanding during fiscal 1950. 
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AVCO reports 


“A Family of 
Famous Names” 


fans. 


Automatic washers, dryers, ironers. 


Shelvador refrigerators, home and 
farm freezers, electric ranges, kitchen 
sinks and cabinets, television and 
radio sets and other home equipment. 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


Operates WLW, “The Nation’‘s 
Station,” Cincinnati, and WINS, New 
York; and television stations WLW-T, 
Cincinnati; WLW-D, Dayton, and 








VCO 


[ | MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 





Geetthign— 


Steel wall and base cabinets, kitchen 
sinks, waste disposers, ventilating 


BENDIX 


HOME APPLIANCES 


CROSLEY 


WLW.-C, Columbus. 


Hydraulic loader attachments, 


shredders, wagon boxes. 


~ LYCOMING ~ 


Aircraft and industrial engines, pre- 


cision machine parts. 


Spreaders, corn pickers, balers, hay 
rakes and loaders, power take-off 
mowers, grain and baled-hay eleva- 
tors and other farm equipment. 


SPENCER HEATER 


Heating boilers for commercial and 


New [pza 


residential use, castings. 


Avco also is helping keep 
America strong, with its plants 
and facilities engaged in the 
manufacture of electronic equip- 
ment, aircraft components, tank 
engines, auxiliary power units, 
military aircraft engines and 
other materiel essential to the 
defense program of our nation. 
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AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 








(Feb. 13) 


F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wortp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[1 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would va to a you — gen your service sree — to your holdings and let us 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: tin rse B 
C0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety expl how our Pe nal 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 49 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on. fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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Cushing Photo (by James Saunders) 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


In the Limelight Again 


Potential benefits of the so-called "Seaway" have been vastly 





overstated; even if they could be achieved, they do not justify 


the actual costs, which would greatly exceed official ‘estimates 


ens Truman recently sent a 
special message to Congress ask- 
ing approval of the proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway and its related power 
project. This is one of his pet 
schemes. He has urged it repeatedly, 
stating on one occasion that he hoped 
one day to see ocean liners tied up at 
Chicago piers. The arguments ad- 
vanced by the plan’s proponents are 
superficially very persuasive, making 
it appear strange that Congress has 
repeatedly refused to approve it. 


Don't Hold Water 


Actually, these arguments are based 
so largely on faulty assumptions, in- 
adequate information, half-truths and 
outright misrepresentations as to jus- 
tify the statement that the so-called 
Seaway as now proposed is a fraud. 
A complete catalog and refutation of 
these misrepresentations would fill a 
book ; it is the purpose of this discus- 
sion merely to examine those which 
are among the most important, with 
the emphasis on questions bearing 
most directly on, the advisability of 
building the Seaway. 
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It is alleged that the Seaway and 
power project are needed for defense 
purposes. As far as power develop- 
ment is concerned, the only force 
blocking this is the Truman Admin- 
istration itself, which has consistently 
refused to permit the New York 
State Power Authority to join the 
Province of Ontario in construction 
of the necessary facilities despite the 
fact that such construction would not 
hinder subsequent completion of the 
Seaway, nor increase its cost. The 
Administration wants the Interior 
Department to control the power. 

Another “defense” argument states 
that the Seaway would provide a 
safe route for importation of iron ore 
in wartime. But ore from any source 
other than Labrador could not reach 
the Seaway under such conditions; 
the interests developing Labrador ore 
are able and willing to ship it with 
or without a Seaway; and in any 
case the maximum annual production 
of Labrador ore planned for even the 
distant future is only 20 million tons 
—much less than we will need when 
the Mesabi Range gives out. 


The Seaway can make no contribu- 
tion to defense for another six to eight 
years, for it would take that long to 
build it. In the meantime its construc- 
tion would constitute another drain 
on our supplies of materials and man- 
power. And competent military and 
naval authorities have testified that it 
would be a liability rather than an 
asset from a defense standpoint, be- 
cause of its vulnerable geographic lo- 
cation and the near-impossibility of 
defending its scattered locks and dams 
against sabotage or air attack. 

The supposed commercial benefits 
of the Seaway are based on a super- 
ficial study made by the Commerce 
Department in 1947 and 1948 show- 
ing “estimated potential traffic’ of 
57 to 8&4 million tons annually 
through the Seaway, with resulting 
toll revenues of $36 to $49 million 
a year. These figures are unrelated 
to discoverable facts. In 1941 the 
same source made an _ exhaustive 
seven-volume report on the Seaway 
in which it was concluded that its 
maximum traffic (ten or twenty years 
after completion) would be only 16 
million tons annually. 


Potential Traffic 


In the 1947-48 studies it was as- 
sumed that iron ore traffic would 
amount to 30-37% million tons a 
year, producing tolls of $15-19 mil- 
lion. The tonnage figures were de- 
rived from an estimate of the num- 
ber of ore freighters the Seaway 
could accommodate during a naviga- 
tion season; this in turn was based 
on an estimate of the number of lock- 
ages available at the Welland Canal 
bottleneck minus the number which 
would be required by ships carrying 
other types of cargo. 

No consideration was accorded to 
the size or location of the potential 
U. S. market for imported iron ore 
—which will be mainly on and near 
the East Coast and will not require 
Seaway movement—nor to the poten- 
tial sources of such ore, which with 
the exception of Labrador and small 
shipments from Sweden ‘are al! lo- 
cated in South America and Africa. 
From these sources, steelmaking areas 
as far west as Pittsburgh and even 
Youngstown can obtain ore more 
cheaply by rail shipment from Bal- 
timore than via the Seaway. 

Please turn to page 26 








Four Vital Steps 


To Investment Success 





Third of a Series 











To plan intelligently one must have adequate information 


concerning economic trends, business conditions and cor- 


porate developments. There are many sources of such data 


Mecere nies ground has been cov- 
ered in the two preceding sec- 
tions of this series. The discussions 
developed the necessity of planning an 
investment program with every bit as 
much care as one would give to the 
planning of a new home. Once the 
objectives were determined it was 
further indicated that as much care 
should be used in determining the 
quantities and types of securities to be 
purchased as one would give to the 
selection of furniture for the same 
new home. 

There is, after all, material simi- 
larity between investment planning 
and subsequent management on the 
one hand and home planning and 
management on the other. In fact, it 
is commonplace almost to speak of 
keeping one’s “investment house” in 
order, and every one appreciates the 
importance of keeping a sharp eye on 
economic and business conditions— 
particularly on conditions within the 
industry and the company itself to 
which any part of one’s funds, how- 
ever small percentagewise, may be 
entrusted. 


Timing Important 


New processes are devised, substi- 
tute or alternate products developed ; 
the changing economy even renders 
some products obsolete, and calls for 
the use of others which one’s own 
company may or may not be in posi- 
tion to produce. A peacetime econ- 
omy gives way to a defensive one, or 
even to an outright war economy. 
The investor who waits until such de- 
velopments actually affect the earning 
power of one or more of his invest- 
ments is likely to find that he has 
missed the opportunity of averting 
serious losses to his capital or has 
missed the opportunity of adding sub- 
stantially to the returns from his port- 
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folio. Just as forewarned is fore- 
armed, so foresight equips the indi- 
vidual to keep his investments in con- 
stant adjustment to the over-all in- 
vestment prospect. 

This is not to say that the investor 
should keep on the continual lookout 
for an opportunity to- make minor 
changes in his holdings; that would 
be to convert an investment portfolio 
into a speculative account. The point 
is that the investor who keeps in touch 
with economic trends, business condi- 
tions and corporate developments is 
unlikely to make ‘speculative commit- 
ments in the first place, and there- 
after is likely to make changes only 
when determinable longer range fac- 
tors point to the need to do so. 

Once one is in touch with condi- 
tions it requires little more than or- 
dinary common sense to reach intel- 
ligent decisions. But the average 
investor finds it difficult to gather to- 
gether all of the necessary facts and 
figures. He needs tools for the job 
and not only has few of them at hand 
but often does not know exactly what 
tools to get nor where to obtain them. 

Sources of information are many, 
but even when the data are obtained 
it is necessary to winnow them care- 
fully to segregate shorter term specu- 
lative factors from those of true in- 
vestment relevancy. The investor 
must be satisfied also that he has be- 
fore him all of the data available, not 
just a smattering. Costly snap deci- 
sions frequently are made on the basis 
of information which may be accu- 
rate as far as it goes, but in the light 
of other information would lose sig- 
nificance. 

General business conditions must 
be studied and appraised. The ups 
and downs of trade are reflected in 
countless statistics issued by Federal 
and other official agencies, by trade 


associations, and by reports on spe- 
cific conditions and prospects as they 
affect individual corporations. These 
latter are usually discussed at length 
in annual and interim reports issued 
to stockholders, and needless to say, 
every stockholder should read closely 
the reports of the corporations of 
which he is a part owner. 

Increases and decreases in sales 
volume, for example, whether ex- 
pressed in dollars or otherwise, must 
be weighed in the light of seasonal de- 
mand, since one would expect snow 
shovel retail sales to drop off in mid- 
summer and lawn mower demand to 
fall in midwinter. That is why, for in- 
stance, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production (see 
page 32) is “adjusted for seasonal 
variation” in order to give a factual 
and not a distorted picture of the 
trend. 

Among the important weekly re- 
leases are the car loadings figures 
from the Association of American 
Railroads, the crude and refined pro- 
duction reports of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, the steel industry’s 
operating rate and tonnage output as 
compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the Edison Electric 
Institute’s figures on the national out- 
put of electric energy, and the weekly 
tabulations of car loadings (freight 
traffic). 
































Information Sources 





Combined, these figures provide a 
fairly clear measure of the pace and 
trend of industry, particularly when 
supplemented by the many periodic 
reports covering department store and 
other retail sales, production of coal 
and of copper and other metals, auto- 
mobile and tire output and so on. 
Most of these are carried in the daily 
press and in business and financial 
publications. As an illustration, in 
every issue of FINANCIAL WORLD 
pertinent over-all and specific statis- 
tics are presented and interpreted in 
business reviews, industry studies and 
security analyses, while the Market 
Outlook discusses the current and fu- 
ture significance of the most recent 
releases. 

Stock market averages also are of 
interest, but are not to be regarded as 
providing signals for action. Of them- 

Please turn to page 23 
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Phillips Petroleam— 


Fast-Growing Oil 


Strongly entrenched in both petroleum and natural gas 


fields, company is expanding rapidly. Although not on 


the bargain counter, stock has longer range attraction 


hillips Petroleum Company is one 

of the most diversified major oil 
companies and, in a sense, may be 
considered a cross-section investment 
in the petroleum, natural gas and 
petrochemical fields. Phillips is not 
only a fully integrated, low-cost oil 
producer, but holds a predominant po- 
sition in the natural gas field and is 
the leading factor in production of 
natural gasoline and liquefied petro- 
leum gas. Besides these activities, the 
company holds an important position 
in carbon black, synthetic rubber and 
petroleum chemicals. 

Between 1944 and 1947, the com- 
pany’s net crude oil production ex- 
ceeded refinery requirements, but in 
succeeding years Phillips has been a 
purchaser of crude oil on balance. In 
1950—the latest year for which de- 
tailed figures are available—domestic 
crude production totaled 35.5 million 
net barrels or about 62 per cent of re- 
finery runs totaling 57 million barrels. 
At the end of 1950, oil and gas lease 
holdings in the United States totaled 
8.8 million gross acres in 23 states, of 
which more than 841,451 acres were 
producing. It is interesting to note 
that Phillips owns oil and gas leases 
on 1.8 million net acres in the Willis- 
ton Basin area of North and South 
Dakota and Montana. The company 
also holds leases on 30,000 acres in 
The Spraberry Sand Trend of West 
Texas, one of the important producing 
areas uncovered in recent years. 


Broadens Field 


Until 1944, the company’s produc- 
ing activities were confined to the 
United States, but subsequently ex- 
tensive interests were developed out- 
side of this country. . Phillips now has 
exploratory rights on 4.2 million net 
acres in the Canadian Provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan, with an additional 83,000 
acres held under oil and gas leases. 
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TOUR ROUTE 
PHILLIPS 66 © 
OPEN HOUSE 


The company also has exploitation 
rights in Venezuela and a one-third 
interest in American Independent Oil 
Company, which is prospecting in the 
neutral zone between ‘Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia. At the start of 1951, 
crude oil reserves were estimated at 
1% billion barrels (equal to about 87 
barrels per share), practically all lo- 


cated in the U. S. 


Phillips holds an enviable position 
with respect to natural gas reserves, 
owning or controlling in excess of 
15 trillion cubic feet—more than any 





Phillips Petroleum 


Gr. Oper. Earned 


Income Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends —Price Range 
1929... $51.1 $2.60 $1.00 23%—12% 
1932... 61.7 0.10 None 4 —2 

1937... 118.7 2.71 1.38 32 —15Y% 
1938... 111.9 102 100 22%—13% 
1939... 112.9 1.11 1.00 23%4—155¢ 
1940... 115.3 1.30 1.00 207%—13% 
1941... 1424 196 113 23 —173% 
1942... 144.1 146 1.00 23 —415 

1943... 157.6 1.44 1.00 25 —21y% 
1944... 2029 2.13 1.00 24%—214% 
1945... 2125 2.30 1.00 2934—22% 
1946... 220.1 2.30 1.00 365%—24Y% 
1947... 298.3 3.38 1.25 317%—25% 
1948... 487.2 6.01 1.50 3834—273% 
1949... 4864 3.68 1.50 32 —25% 
1950... 532.9 425 1.75 40%4—2834 
1951... p610.0 p5.45 2.30 a54%4—395% 


a—Through February 6, 1952. p—Preliminary. 





other company. The volume of gas 
sold—exclusive of company require- 
ments—reached a record level of 504 
billion cubic feet in 1950 or roughly 
twice the volume sold in 1941, pro- 
viding Phillips with $26 million of 
gross income. Despite mounting sales, 
the company has succeeded in finding 
new reserves in excess of production 
over a long period of years. The FPC 
ruling last year that Phillips is not a 
natural gas company under the mean- 
ing of the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
was a highly momentous decision for 
both the company and the natural gas 
industry. In effect, the Commission 
found that Phillips is not subject to 
FPC jurisdiction on the sale of nat- 
ural gas to pipeline companies for 
interstate transportation and resale, 
thereby alleviating the threat of Fed- 
eral regulation of gas sales by oil com- 
panies and independent gas producers. 
However, the Commission decision is 
now being appealed in the courts and 
the final outcome is uncertain. 


Advantageously Situated 


The petroleum industry is becom- 
ing an increasingly important source 
of chemical products and Phillips— 
one of the foremost oil companies in 
the chemical field—is in a favorable 
position to take advantage of this 
trend. Phillips Chemical Company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, operates 
the world’s largest furnace black plant 
near Borger, Texas. For many years 
a major supplier of the natural gas 
used in the production of carbon 
black, Phillips is now a major carbon 
black producer as well. Both Phil- 
black A (a furnace black) and Phil- 
black O (a channel black) have be- 
come increasingly important in the 
synthetic rubber program and a third 
plant will soon raise annual Philblack 
capacity to 290 million pounds. 
Another important Phillips develop- 
ment is PB (polybutadiene) syn- 
thetic rubber which is made without 
critically short styrene. 

Cyclohexane—a hydrocarbon used 
as a replacement for scarce benzene 
in chemical operations—will be pro- 
duced in larger quantities in the near 
future. Meanwhile, facilities capable 
of producing two million pounds 
yearly of vinyl pyridine, an intermedi- 
ate in synthetic fiber output, are being 
built. In 1950, Phillips also produced 
400,000 tons of fertilizer, including 
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ammonium sulfate, anhydrous am- 
monia and nitrogen solutions. The 
company, incidentally, has acquired 
the interests in Alamo Chemical Com- 
pany previously held by Borden Com- 
pany and General Aniline & Film, and 
construction of a large plant for the 
production of ammonia, methanol and 
other petrochemicals has already be- 
gun. Considering the company’s em- 
phasis on research, it is not surprising 
that there are some 2,200 graduate 
technical and scientific employes on 





its staff, including 556 chemical engi- 
neers. The company’s attitude toward 
its expanding chemical operations is 
summed up by Paul Endacott, Presi- 
dent of Phillips, who describes them 
as “*... not a transition from the oil 
business to the chemical business but 
the superimposing of a great chemical 
structure on top of a firm foundation 
of petroleum raw materials.” 

Phillips has a conservative capital 
set-up, with long term debt totaling 
$93 million followed by 14.4 million 


Cigarette Sales Climb 
But Makers’ Earnings Drop 


Despite sizable gain in consumption, results for leading manufac- 


turers will be well below 1950 net, though present dividends should 


be covered by satisfactory margins. Shares have income appeal 


Sis of cigarettes in 1951 approxi- 
mated 415 billion, a rise of more 
than six per cent over the preceding 
year. The figures are the average of 
several preliminary trade estimates, 
and should prove fairly accurate. Do- 
mestic consumption rose some 20 bil- 
lion cigarettes above the 1950 total of 
360.2 billion, while tax-free sales— 
which include such things as exports, 
shipments to the armed forces over- 
seas and deliveries to ships’ stores— 
accounted for an estimated 35 billion. 

Despite the record-making demand 
from smokers, profits of manufac- 
turers declined from 1950 levels. The 
earnings downtrend is expected to 
moderate this year, with sales in- 
creasing further notwithstanding the 
high cost of cigarettes to the con- 
sumer. While American, Liggett & 
Myers and Reynolds paid dividends 
at 1950 rates, payments by Lorillard 
and Philip Morris fell below the pre- 











ceding year’s totals. A pending OPS 
survey of cigarette makers’ costs and 
prices, it is hoped, will lead to ap- 
proval of higher prices, and this could 
even bring earnings gains. 

Current prices, which smokers ap- 
pear to have taken in their stride, re- 
flect largely the increase of fifty cents 
per thousand (one cent a pack) in the 


Federal excise tax. A net increase of. 


almost one cent a pack was authorized 
in manufacturers’ list prices, which 
permitted the additional tax to be 
passed on to the consumer. The in- 
crease became effective last November 
1 and is to remain in force until April 
1954—that at least is how the 1951 
Revenue Act reads, but once imposed 
taxes have a habit of sticking, and ex- 
piration dates are readily eliminated 
through the simple expedient of 
amending the original act. 

Retail prices have responded also, 
in some areas, to increased state ex- 


Leading Makers of Cigarettes 








common shares. Now selling at 53, the 
shares are quoted around 9.7 times 
1951 earnings of $5.45 per share, 
based on the average number of shares 
outstanding last year. Based on the 
60-cent quarterly dividend rate estab- 
lished following the 2-for-1 split last 
July, the yield is about 4.5 per cent. 
Although the shares are currently sell- 
ing around their all-time high, they 
retain appeal for long term holding 
as a growth situation with inflation- 
hedge attributes. 





Philip Morris 


cise taxes. Over the past year five 
states boosted the levy on cigarettes 
and a 41st state joined the list of those 
imposing such taxes. Even cities find 
the cigarette smoker fair game and 
are collecting sales or excise taxes 
which range as high as three or four 
cents a pack. 

Taxes weigh more heavily on the 
tobacco user. In the fiscal year ended 
last June 30, states collected an all- 
time peak of $430 milliort in tobacco 
taxes, imposed mainly on cigarettes, 
while the Federal take reached $1.29 
billion. There are no conclusive fig- 
ures of municipal collections. With 
the Federal tax hiked almost 15 per 
cent under the current schedule and 
with rising state and municipal levies, 


Sales r Earned Per Share————, 

(Millions) -—Annual——,  ~—+—Nine Months— -——Dividends—._ Recent : 

1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 Since 1950 1951 Price *Yield 

American Tobacco ........... $859.0 $871.6 a$691.4 $7.90 $7.17 $4.95 $4.01 1905 $4.00 $4.00 64 6.2% 
Liggett & Myers............. 557.7. 530.5 £539.9 7.19 7.06 ssw.) ae 1912 5.00 5.00 71 7.0 
Lorillard (P.) & Co........... 153.5 167.9 a137.2 2.73 2.69 2.02 1.41 1932 1.85 1.50 22 68 
Philip Morris, Ltd............ b255.8 b305.8 a234.3 b7.26 b6.62 5.08 3.73 1928 3.50 e3.00 48 6.2 
Raynolds (BR. J.) “B”......... 746.3- 759.9 £814.2 as2 Bae {2.92 1918 2.00 2.00 3. 47 

* Based on 1951 cash payments. a—Nine months. b—Year ended March 31 of following year. c—-Six months. e—Plus stock. f—Full year. 
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the over-all tax take this fiscal year 
may climb within easy hailing dis- 
tance of the $2 billion mark. Some of 
the states vie with Uncle Sam in the 
amount of revenue gouged out of cig- 
arette users. Louisiana, for example, 
collects a tax of eight cents a pack, or 
80 cents a carton, which equals the 
Federal tax. 

It is estimated that at present to- 
bacco prices less than 40 cents worth 
of tobacco enters into the manufacture 
of a carton of cigarettes (ten packs). 
To this must be added labor, sell- 
ing costs, advertising and other items 
which may total up to 18 or 20 cents. 
Add the Federal tax of 80 cents per 
carton and state and city taxes rang- 
ing from ten to 80 cents a carton, 
along with distributors’ and retailers’ 
profits, and it becomes apparent that 
little of the average smoker’s dollar 
finally lodges in the cigarette makers’ 
till. Uncle Sam, the state, the city, 
the distributor and the retailer divide 
most of it among themselves. 


Anticipates Gain 


Over the past ten years domestic 
consumption of cigarettes has in- 
creased 100 per cent and there is no 
reason to anticipate any interruption 
in the year-to-year upward trend. 
Tax-paid withdrawals in 1940-41 in- 
dicated consumption of 180.7 billion 
cigarettes, almost exactly half the 
1950-51 consumption of 360.2 billion 
tax-paid cigarettes. O. Parker Mc- 
Comas, Philip Morris president, sur- 
veying the longer term prospect, con- 
siders such factors as the increase in 
the birth rate over recent years 
(which will have its impact on the 
cigarette market in the 1960s), the 
steady rise in the number of women 
smokers, whom men still outnumber 
two-to-one, the lengthening life span 
and the trend away from heavier 
forms of tobacco. He comes up with 
the conclusion that by 1970 sales of 
cigarettes will exceed 800 billion a 
year. 

While earnings reports from ciga- 
rette makers currently make poor 
reading, dividends at current rates ap- 
pear adequately protected and there 
are indications that the downtrend in 
profits will shortly level off. If, as the 
industry expects, the OPS inquiry 
leads to higher price ceilings on ciga- 
tettes, moderate earnings recovery, at 
least, may be looked for. 
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Ten Stocks In 


Tax-Sheltered Position 


Here is a diversified group of issues whose dividend 


payments receive special tax treatment—an extremely 


important advantage to investors in this high-tax era 


ith the high-tax philosophy of 

the present Administration, 

plus world events which have made 
increased rearmament expenditures 
imperative, investors — particularly 
those in the higher income brackets— 
are naturally becoming more and 
more tax conscious. To illustrate the 
importance of the tax factor under 
today’s conditions, a single individual 
with income of $20,000 would have to 
realize a yield of 6.58 per cent on tax- 
able investments to obtain the same 
net return provided by a 2% per cent 
tax-exempt bond. Even in the $14,- 
000 tax bracket, 5.32 per cent must 
be obtained from taxable securities to 
match a 2% per cent tax-free yield. 
These examples readily explain the 
intensified search for securities af- 
fording income which is wholly or 
partially exempt from Federal income 
tax. State and municipal obligations 
—which comprise the bulk of tax- 
exempt issues—go a long way toward 
meeting the needs of the upper- 
bracket investor. So do revenue 
bonds, backed as to both principal 
and interest by the revenues from the 
particular facility they represent ; this 
type of bond has been issued for a 
host of purposes, ranging from elec- 





Ten Tax-Sheltered Issues 
1951 % 


Recent Divi- Tax- 
Price dends Free 
Electric Bond & 
CE a eeidinees 26 s 100% 
Equity Corp 
COMMMOn ........ 2 $0.15 39.5 
General Preci- 
sion Equip....... 22 1.00 100 
Great Northern 
2 141.50 14 
Pennroad Corp..... 13 1.00 None 
Southwestern 
Public Service... 18 1.12 35.5 
Springfield Gas Lt.. 34 1.60 100 
Transamerica ..... 22 s0.60 100 
United Corp. ...... 5 0.20 100 
Westmoreland, Inc. 21 1.25 60.9 


s—Denotes stock dividends. 


tric power development to the con- 
struction of college dormitories. 
Housing authority bonds and obliga- 
tions of public corporations set up 
to operate various facilities including 
bridges and tunnels are additional ex- 
amples of bonds in the tax-sheltered 
category. 

In addition to the various types of 
tax-exempt bonds, there are a rela- 
tively small number of common stocks 
whose dividends are either wholly or 
partially exempt from income taxes. 
This situation generally arises from 
losses incurred in past years, against 
which current earnings can be ap- 
plied. Usually the dividend payments 
can be used to reduce the tax cost of 
the shares and eventually the stock- 
holder is subjected only to the long 
term capital gains tax. 


Choice Limited 


Unfortunately, the number of such 
issues is limited and many are either 
borderline or definitely speculative 
situations. As a result, only the ex- 
ceptional equity in the tax-sheltered 
group (such as Electric Bond & 
Share and United Corporation) can 
be considered as having general in- 
vestment appeal. Investors should 
also note that the tax-sheltered divi- 
dend feature varies widely in individ- 
ual cases, both as to extent and prob- 
able duration. Turning to the issues 
listed in the accompanying table, 
Electric Bond & Share has well over 
$100 million of unrealized losses on 
investments which will make the com- 
pany’s dividends entirely free from 
income taxes for many years to come; 
EBS paid no cash dividends last year, 
distributing 2.2 shares of Florida 
Power & Light and a like number of 
Montana Power shares for each 100 
shares of Bond & Share held. A por- 
tion of Southwestern Public Service 
Company’s dividends should be non- 
taxable in the next year or two, re- 

Please turn to page 23 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Woolen C+ 

Present industry and company dif- 
ficulties make the stock (now 35), 
always a volatile market performer, 
too speculative for the average in- 
vestor. (Pd. $6 in 1951.) Ameri- 
can has told the textile unions that 
it must find a way to operate prof- 
itably in New England or it will 
be forced either to move South or 
liquidate. A large stockholder group 
feels that the move South would cost 
millions of dollars and that it would 
be much easier to liquidate inventor- 
ies and properties. Net current as- 
sets are $65 million; such an amount, 
after redeeming two issues of pre- 
ferred stock, would leave over $46 
per share on the common. The union 
has rejected a company request for 
a pay cut, relinquishment of differen- 
tial scales for night shifts and holi- 
days, and generally increased pro- 
duction so that a par with Southern 
production and wages may be ob- 
tained. 


City Products B 

This diversified company has paid 
dividends since 1894; recent price, 30. 
(Pays $2.50 an.) The purchase of 
the Jersey Gold Dairies of Shreve- 
port, La., makes the fourth dairy con- 
cern to be acquired in the last five 
years. A new division has also been 
formed to purchase interests in oil, 
gas and other natural resources. Mod- 
erate investments have already been 
made in producing wells in Texas, 
and some drilling interests are held in 
Oklahoma. Heavy shipments for the 
armed forces should maintain freight 
car icing volume at a higher level than 
in 1951. With liquor prices higher, 
sales of the beer division should run 
at a satisfactory rate and further ex- 
pansion is indicated at the former 
American Brewing Co. plant at New 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


Orleans. Company also operates fro- 
zen food processing plants. 


Consolidated Edison A 

This investment quality stock has 
attraction as a holding for income; 
recent price, 34, yields 5.9%. (Pays 
$2 an.) Operating revenues were up 
about 6.3 per cent in 1951 and net 
income for the year showed a moder- 
ate gain. But due to a larger amount 
of stock outstanding (an increase of 
almost one million shares), the per 
share result equaled $2.26 vs. $2.44 
in 1950. Sales of electricity in 1951 
rose to 11.9 billion kilowatt-hours 
from 11.0 billion in the preceding 
year. Gas sales aggregated 62.4 bil- 
lion c.f., up from 60.1 billion, while 
steam sales of 14.9 billion pounds 
bettered the 14.5 billion’ figure of 
1950. (Also FW, Jan. 16.) 


Copperweld Steel B 

Stock (now 27) ts an improving 
but speculative business cycle issue. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Company has applied 
for certificates of necessity covering 
the expansion of its Warren, Ohio, 
plant. Present plans call for the in- 
stallation of facilities for the produc- 
tion of high-alloy seamless tubing 
which is now in scarce supply. Cop- 
perweld’s ten electric furnaces at 
Warren have a rated ingot capacity 
of around 500,000 tons annually, 
which makes it one of the country’s 
largest electric furnace plants, Earn- 
ings in the first nine months of 1951 
were equal to $4.40 per share on sales 
of $57.1 million compared with $1.72 
and $36.7 million respectively in 1950. 
Company’s EPT credit is about $4.80 
a share. (Also FW, Aug. 1.) 


Heinz, H. J. Bo 
Shares represent a leading proces- 
sor and distributor of quality foods 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


with prospects of further growth; re- 













cent price, 33. (Pays 45c qu.) A 
new three-story “vinegar building” 
has gone into production in Pitts- 
burgh, boosting vinegar-making ca- 
pacity by more than 50 per cent. A 
part of the current $15 million ex- 
pansion program, the new Structure 
replaces three present buildings 
which have been in use for several 
decades. The new plant is expected 
to modernize vinegar-making and 
packaging and step up production for 
Heinz, which is the only company 
marketing the product on a national 
basis. 


















Holly Sugar C+ 

In the face of lower production, 
shares at 18 appear fully valued and 
not particularly attractive. (Pd. $1.25 
in 1951.) <A frontier zone oil well 
has been completed in the Worland 
Field of Wyoming, where Holly has 
extensive land holdings, and drilling 
on several others has been started. 
Sugar production for the 1952 fiscal 
year (ending March 31) will be about 
27 per cent below fiscal 1951 and 
about 12 per cent below-average pro- 
duction for the last five years. Fac- 
tory operations in all districts have 
already been completed and with 
sugar prices lower and labor and 
material costs higher, net is unlikely 
even to approach the $3.70 a com- 
mon share of last year. Higher taxes 
and slackening demand are additional 
adverse factors. 


























































































































International Shoe A 

Now selling around 39, stock rep- 
resents one of the more firmly en- 
trenched companies in the group. 
( Yields 6.2% on $2.40 an. div.) The 
decrease in earnings to $2.65 a share 
(from $3.22) for the fiscal year ended 
November 30 was “more than ac- 
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counted for’’ by the increase in Fed- 
eral taxes which jumped to around 
$11.3 million from $8.2 million in the 
previous fiscal year. International 
turned out 48.3 million pairs of shoes 
in the latest fiscal year, about six per 
cent less than the year before. It 
hal a good backlog to start 1952 
and “ . . . prospects appear good for 
the coming season.” Sales to the mili- 
tary in the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 30 amounted to $33.3 million 
whereas, in the previous year, no 
sales derived from this source. Com- 
pany can earn up to $2.35 a share be- 
















fore being subject to EPT. (Also 
FW, July 25.) 
Minneapolis-Moline C+ 





Although position was somewhat 
improved by the 1951 merger, stock 
remains speculative; recent price, 21. 
(Pays 40c qu.) Reflecting a seasonal 
slowing up in demand, company un- 
doubtedly will report a loss for the 
quarter ended January 31. A year 
ago in the same period net equaled 
55 cents a share but at that time farm- 
ers were active buyers in anticipa- 
tion of war-generated shortages. 
While material restrictions in the fis- 
cal period to end October 31 will 
hamper production, this will be par- 
tially offset by selling from inven- 
tories which currently are higher than 
this time in 1950. Also, defense ship- 
ments should be accelerated and com- 
pany will have the benefit of twelve 
months sales volume of B. F. Avery, 
which was acquired in 1951. 



























Monsanto Chemical A 

Stock is a good grade equity, but at 
98 is not on the bargain counter. 
(Returns 4.2% on $2.50 an. div.) 
Monsanto plans to build a several mil- 
lion dollar phenol-producing plant 
near Avon, Cal. Actual construction 
will start in mid-1952 with production 
expected to get under way early in 
1954. Output from the new facility 
will be seld on a contract basis to 
various West Coast firms. The phenol 
will also be used by the company for 
expanding requirements: of its west- 
ern operations, including the manu- 
facture of phenolic resin and adhe- 
sives for the plywood industry and 
other industrial phenolic resins for 
waste wood boards, laminates and 
rock wool insulation bonding. (Also 


FW, June 13.) 
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Pennsylvania Salt A+ 
Stock is of high investment qual- 
ity, but generously priced at 65. (Re- 
turns 3.1% based on $2 pd. last 
year.) Company will register the 
sixth yearly consecutive sales gain 
when it records volume of around $48 
million for 1951 compared with $40 
million in 1950. Contributing to the 
increase were a number of new prod- 
ucts. Sales of Sharples Chemicals, 
recently acquired by Pennsalt, were 
around 25 per cent higher last year 
than the $9.8 million of 1950. Price 
restrictions, heavier taxes and _ in- 
creased costs are expected to hold 
1951 net below the $4.02 a share of 
1950 and although sales prospects 
for 1952 are excellent per share 
profits will be limited because of these 
factors. (Also FW, Nov. 21.) 


Pillsbury Mills >. A 

Stock appears reasonably priced at 
37, and yields 5.4%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Company has acquired a two million 
bushel grain elevator at Buffalo for 
over $1 million. Termed by officials 
as “the most important Pillsbury 
move since the end of World War 
II,” the new elevator will give this 
leading miller important storage fa- 
cilities on the eastern seaboard. Mean- 
while, sales and earnings continue 
an upward trend with net reaching 
$2.09 a share for the six months 
ended November 30, 1951, as com- 
pared to $2.04 in the like 1950 period 
based on a smaller number of shares. 
Sales jumped 35 per cent but taxes 
restricted the net gain. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil A 

At 38, this good grade stock is no 
longer cheap, but is suitable for in- 
come. (Pays 50c qu.) Company re- 
ports earnings, crude production and 
refinery runs last year as the highest 
in history. Net in 1951 is estimated 
at $5 per share vs. $4.03 in 1950. 
Net domestic crude production was 
16 per cent higher, and domestic re- 
finery runs increased 10 per cent. 
Directors have voted to increase the 
quarterly dividend to 50 cents (from 
40 cents previously) payable March 
10 to stock of record February 7. 


Tampa Electric of 

Priced at 41 to yield 5.9%, stock 
possesses fair income appeal. (Pays 
$2.40 an.) Earnings in 1951 dipped to 





$2.92 per share from the $3.43 re- 
ported in the preceding operating pe- 
riod but management believes a re- 
covery to better than $3 will be wit- 
nessed this year. Higher fuel and 
wage together with heavier 
taxes accounted for the decline in net 
last year. No EPT was incurred in 
1951 and none is expected in the cur- 
rent year. Over the next five years 
$52 million will be spent on new con- 
struction and extension of facilities. 
To finance requirements, company 
probably will enter the new money 
market some time this year. 


costs 


Winn & Lovett Grocery Co. ? 

‘Priced at 17 to yield 5.9%, stock 
has fair attraction for mcome and 
long term growth. (Pays 25c¢ qu.) 
Company operates a chain of 179 re- 
tail self service food stores, situated 
for the most part in Florida although 
some units are located in Kentucky, 
Georgia and Indiana. Stores sell 
meats and the general type of produce 
found in supermarkets, with some 
carrying housewares also. Consider- 
able growth has occurred since 1945, 
with profits in the 53 weeks ended 
June 30, 1951 (latest available), 
amounting to a record $1.83 per 
share. Sales for the four weeks ended 
January 12, 1952, showed an increase 
of 6.9% and a gain of 11.9% in the 
28 weeks period ended the same date. 
Dividends have been paid each year 
since 1934. Company’s 1,470,000 
common shares are expected soon to 
be admitted to dealings on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 





*Unlisted stocks not rated. 


Youngstown Steel Door B 
Important stake in car building 
program has favorable near term im- 
plications but the shares (now at 17) 
carry risks peculiar to this feast-or- 
famine industry. (Paid $1.30 in 
1951.) Sales in 1951 rose 60 per cent 
over 1950 to a record $24 million and 
earnings to about $2.50 a common 
share vs. $2.19 for the preceding year. 
Despite this, the order backlog con- 
tinues to grow and barring further 
curbs on material should produce an- 
other record volume in 1952. With 
666,000 common shares comprising 
the entire capitalization stock tends to 
be a volatile market performer, but 
is also a fair income producer with 

dividends dating back to 1927. 
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Southern Pacific 






Serves Active Area 


Territory includes fastest growing sections of the 


country. Debt reduction and strengthened finances 


improve status of stock, which offers a high yield 


ith very few exceptions, the 

largest competitive gains are 
shown by comparatively small en- 
terprises. Southern Pacific is one of 
the exceptions. Although the road 
ranks second in the nation with re- 
spect to mileage, and third in terms 
of gross operating revenues, it has 
considerably outdistanced other rail- 
roads since the prewar period, show- 
ing much better than average gains 
in freight tonnage, revenues and 
earnings. 

This has been due in large part to 
the favorable developments taking 
place within the territory served by 
this carrier. This area has increased 
in population more than three times 
as fast as the remainder of the coun- 
try, with accompanying gains in in- 
dustrial activity and freight move- 
ment requirements. Until quite re- 
cently, SoPac has also been favored 
by the fact that it depends rather 
heavily on lumber, petroleum and au- 
tomobile traffic, all three of which 
have shown greater expansion than 
have most other commodities. 


Products Hauled 


The oil industry is still booming 
and seems likely to continue to do 
so for some time to come. But auto- 
mobile production will be subnormal 
this year (by postwar standards, at 
least) and the anticipated reduction 
in residential and commercial build- 
ing will cut into lumber requirements 
to some extent. However, the shrink- 
age in these two traffic categories 
(some of which has already taken 
place) is not likely to create any seri- 
ous burden for the road, which has a 
well diversified backlog of other items 
on which to rely. Agricultural com- 
modities and canned foods, both of 
which have good prospects, are im- 
portant to Southern Pacific, and mili- 
tary traffic will grow at least as long 
as the war continues in Korea. 
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Less-than-carload traffic provides 
only about three per cent of freight 
revenues, an advantage during recent 
years in view of growing truck com- 
petition in this category. Passenger 
business, which is chronically unprof- 
itable for almost all railroads, ac- 
counts for less than eight per cent of 
total revenues. Like other Western 
roads, SoPac carries a large volume 
of long-haul traffic yielding substan- 
tial revenues per ton. It originates 
almost two-thirds of its freight, and 
terminates about the same proportion. 
It has profitable interconnections at 
a number of points with most of the 
other major carriers serving the 
Western part of the United States. 


Other Interests 


The road owns over 88 per cent of 
the common and preferred stock of 
St. Louis Southwestern. The latter 
was in bankruptcy trusteeship from 
late 1935 to mid-1947, when it was 
discharged without reorganization. It 
resumed dividends on both preferred 
and common shares the following 
year, and has paid them since then 





Southern Pacific 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per  Divi- 


(Mill.) Share dends Price Range 


1929.. $311.0 $12.74 $6.00 157%2—105 

1932.. | 142.6 D1.53 1.00 37%— 6% 
1937.. 225.0 0.20None 653%— 17 

1938.. 200.1 D1.81 None 22%— 9% 
1939.. 2176 1.63 None 215— 10% 
1940.. 231.9 2.47None 153%— 6% 
1941.. 2978 920None 14%— 8 

1942.. 472.7 21.28 1.00 18%— 10 

1943.. 597.4 15.47 2.00 30%— 15% 
1944.. 6282 9.73 2.50 43%— 23% 
1945.. 590.3 8.77 3.25 62 — 38% 
1946.. 4848 6.70 400 70 — 38% 
1947.. 529.0 886 4.00 50%4— 34% 
1948.. 587.5 10.26 4.50 6234.— 43% 
1949.. 537.5 807 5.00 51 — 32% 
1950.. 598.3 12.55 5.50 67%4— 49 

1951.. 647.8 10.71 5.50 a743%,— 57% 


a—To February 6, 1952. D—Deficit. 





without interruption. The parent 
company also has truck and bus in- 
terests and shares equally with Union 
Pacific in ownership of Pacific Fruit 
Express. 

Southern Pacific has been a leader 
in switching from steam locomotives to 
diesels. In 1950, the latter type pow- 
ered 53 per cent of gross ton-miles 
in freight service, 25 per cent of pas- 
senger train car-miles and 49 per cent 
of yard switching operations. Sub- 
stantial savings have already resulted 
from dieselization, but still more are 
in prospect for the future. The com- 
pany intends to replace nearly all its 
steam units by 1960, retaining only 
the most efficient. 

Between 1940 and 1947, funded 
debt was reduced by one-fourth and 
fixed charges by more than one-third, 
reflecting retirements and refunding 
operations. In addition, the company 
retired its large pre-war floating debt, 
financed large capital outlays for new 
equipment and vastly improved its 
working capital position. Despite 
large earnings since the war, substan- 
tial capital expenditures and a more 
generous dividend policy have re- 
quired a moderate increase in debt in 
the past few years, but the road is 
still in much better shape in this re- 
spect than it was before the war. Ex- 
cept for equipment trust issues and a 
convertible issue due in 1960, there 
are no bond maturities prior to 1961; 
there is no preferred stock and cash 
items alone are about equal to total 
current liabilities. 


Financial Position 


Southern Pacific’s earnings were 
enhanced last year by non-recurring 
tax credits, and its showing was 
therefore not quite as satisfactory as 
the accompanying table makes it ap- 
pear. Some further shrinkage in 
earning power will doubtless be wit- 
nessed over the near term future, bar- 
ring rate increases, but no change in 
dividend policies appears ini prospect 
considering the strong finances and 
the excellent coverage of dividend 
payments by recent earnings. At the 
present price of 63 (which is well be- 
low last year’s high, and appears to 
discount whatever further decline in 
profits may take place) the stock is 
selling at only a little more than five 
times earnings and provides a yield 
of over 8.7 per cent. 
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Technical factors and issuance of poor earnings statements 


for 1951 will exert bearish influences over the near term. 


But favorable long term outlook will minimize their effect 


The failure of railroad stocks to penetrate their 
1951 highs during the January rally, and the sub- 
sequent decline by all groups, have discouraged the 
technicians. They now anticipate a test of the De- 
cember lows (which are not far under current 
levels) before the market can make another attempt 
to establish new peaks. It is not necessary to en- 
dorse the technical approach to market forecasting 
to recognize the importance of the effect which can 
be exerted on market movements by this fairly large 
body of active traders. However, their actions can 
determine only the brief ripples in stock prices: 
they have little effect on the waves of several 
months’ duration and none whatever on the major 
bull and bear market tides. 


Another factor whose influence will be felt over 
coming weeks—also bearish, and also possessing 
little significance to long term investors—will be 
the unfavorable effect of the 1951 earnings state- 
ments now making their appearance in large vol- 
ume. With some rather consistent exceptions in the 
oil and a few other industries, these do not make 
pleasant reading. The typical experience in most 
lines has been an increase in gross revenues and in 
earnings before taxes (frequently to new record 
levels in both cases), accompanied by a decline in 
net income. Some companies (Bethlehem Steel, for 
instance) reported larger earnings in the fourth 
quarter than in the same period a year earlier, or 
in the previous quarter, due to allowance for retro- 
active taxes applying to prior periods in both of 
the earlier statements, but even these enterprises 
usually earned less in the full year 1951 than in 
1950. 


There is nothing unexpected about the profit 
declines now being reported, and in few cases are 
they more drastic than anticipated. If the stock 
market adhered more closely to strict logic, it would 
have responded to this adverse factor some months 
ago instead of waiting until the actual figures are 
out. But the market is not noted for its logic. 
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Thus, the depressing influence of poor earnings 
statements is likely to continue for a while. This 
factor, plus technical considerations, could lead to 
an extension of the decline which has been in effect 
since late. January. 


However, practically all other market influ- 
ences are working on the constructive side, and 
even on a near term basis they may overcome the 
effect of the temporary bearish factors. The ques- 
tion should be a matter of relative indifference to 
investors except for the possibility that a modest 


- additional shake-up in the general market might 


cause relative discrepancies not now existing in 
price-value relationships of various individual 
issues. 


There now seems little question that the de- 
fense effort, particularly in the field of military air- 
craft production, will be spread out over a period 
perhaps two years longer than was originally in- 
tended. This is a decidedly favorable influence for 
the economy as a whole, for it means that year-to- 
year changes in industrial activity will be less 
drastic than the boom-and-bust pattern which, under 
previous plans, would have been almost impossible 
to avoid. For consumer durable goods producers 
hampered by material shortages, the implications 
of the change are particularly important, for it 
should permit a materially higher level of output 
in these lines over the next several years. 

The market at present levels is obviously vul- 
nerable to adverse news developments. One definite 
potentiality along these lines lies in the wage-price 
negotiations affecting the steel industry now, and 
likely to affect other industries later. A substantial 
wage increase not offset by a price increase would 
be an important adverse factor. But stocks appear 
reasonably enough valued to justify them in taking 
any such influence in stride with nothing more than 
a temporary unsettlement. 

Written February 7, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Building Activity 

No letdown has yet developed in over-all build- 
ing activity which, after allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors, was at near-record levels in January. Resi- 
dential building continued its decline last month 
but the difference was largely made up by gains in 
farm, industrial and public utility construction. 
Total value of new building put in place in January 
amounted to more than $2.1 billion, up slightly 
above the 1951 month although lower than Decem- 
ber. Industrial work at $179 million compared 
with $129 million in January 1951; public utility 
construction increased to $262 million from $229 
million a year earlier. 


Paper Industry Expanding 

Leading units in the paper industry are expand- 
ing through construction of new facilities as well 
as the purchase of existing operating units. Rayon- 
ier, a leading producer of highly purified wood 
cellulose, plans to build a fifth mill in southeastern 
Georgia at a cost of $25 million. Union Bag & 
Paper is building a sixth kraft paper machine and 
pulp mill at Savannah, Ga. Hudson Pulp & Paper 
recently doubled its productive capability with a 
new Florida mill making unbleached kraft paper. 

Expansion via the acquisition method is being 
pushed by Robert Gair, which on April 1 will 
acquire. the American Coating Mills division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass (two paperboard mills and 
three carton fabricating plants) for 400,000 shares 
of Gair stock plus cash. Kimberly-Clark’s proposed 
purchase of Munising Paper Company would place 
Kimberly in the fine paper and specialty field while 
Scott Paper’s merger with Soundview Pulp pro- 
vided it with an assured, long-term pulp supply. 
The scope of current expansion plans has aroused 
some misgivings both within and outside the indus- 
try, but the steady uptrend in per capit# paper con- 
sumption and new uses constantly being developed 
are favorable longer term factors. Moreover, most 
paper producers h&d record sales in 1951—in some 
cases, peak profits were also reported. 


Textile Migration? 

The prolonged slump in the textile industry is 
causing many companies to consider transferring 
their operations to the South. In the woolen field, 
for example, the cost advantage of southern opera- 
tions is estimated at ten to 20 per cent. American 
Woolen Company — leader in the industry — will 
open a mill at Raleigh, N. C. and,has other south- 
ern plants under consideration. In the hosiery field, 
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the differential in wages between union and non- 
union mills—the latter being chiefly in the South— 
has been placed at around $1 per dozen pairs. 
Last year southern hosiery mills produced 70 per 
cent of the national output of full-fashioned hose 
as against less than 40 per cent a decade ago. 


Steel Expansion Accelerated 

The steel industry plans this year to spend a 
total of $1.3 billion to carry out the 1952 phase 
of its expansion program. By the end of this year 
new facilities in place are expected to increase the 
annual- ingot capacity to approximately 114 mil- 
lion tons, which compares with the current figure 
of 108.6 million tons. The 1953 year-end goal is 
still set at 120 million tons, but this may be ex- 
ceeded if, as most companies indicate, 1953 out- 
lays will top even the new all-time peak set for this 
year. In 1946 annual capacity, incidentally, was 
91.9 million tons. Last year steel makers spent a 
total of $1.04 billion in adding to capacity, more 
than double the $513 million for 1950. 


Copper Cut Hits Phones 

A second cut in the amount of copper alloted to 
the Bell Telephone Companies for parts and instal- 
lation use during the first half of 1952 means, 
according to the company, that more than a mil- 
lion persons who want telephone service this year 
will be unable to get it. Already the backlog of 
applications exceeds 800,000—in addition to an- 
other 1.8 million party line users who want straight 
line service. The Bell companies asked for 38,000 
tons for the first six months of 1952. They are 
being alloted 27,300 tons. In the past six years 
15 million new phones, and the necessary service 
equipment, have been added by the Bell companies. 


Chain Store Sales 

Accounting for more than one-fifth of the total 
retail business last year, chain store and mail 
order companies showed a larger sales advance than 
the rest of the retail trade field. Dollar volume 
last year totaled $34 billion, up eight per cent 
over 1950, with the bulk of sales accounted for by 
grocery, general merchandise, women’s apparel and 
shoe stores. The gain in December alone, how- 
ever, was somewhat smaller than that for the full 
year, amounting to only three per cent. 


Rubber Prices Weaken 


Recent natural rubber price weakness carries 
implications of a further sustained downtrend, due 
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primarily to (a) the increase in domestic synthetic 
production which has resulted in the removal of 
inventory restrictions by NPA, (b) an increase of 
20 per cent in the amount of high tenacity rayon 
that rubber manufacturers may use, (c) a lower- 
ing of the price that General Services Administra- 
tion is now willing pay for natural rubber and, (d) 
devaluation of the Indonesian currency. The Sing- 
apore market is having its own troubles also, with 
planters liquidating stocks in advance of an extra 
replanting tax effective March 1. Instead of the 
United States and other buvers making offers to 
Far East sellers it is expected that Indonesian 
interests will be offering rubber directly to Amer- 
ican consumers now that NPA has also removed 
that curb. 


Nickel Supply Goal 

By 1954, the DPA wants the supply of nickel 
available to the U. S. raised to 132,000 short tons 
or 31 per cent more than this country had access 
to in 1950. Since the U. S. has only negligible 
primary nickel production of its own, which is pro- 
duced as a by-product of copper mining, most of 
the increase must come from foreign facilities, 
mainly in Canada and Cuba. Canadian imports. 
which amounted to 87,400 tons in 1950, are to be 
raised to 106,000 tons in 1954. In the first quarter 
of this year, this country will get two-thirds of the 
nickel supply available to the free world. Never- 
theless, nickel remains in tight supply because of 
its importance in the rearmament program, largely 
for nickel-alloy steel used in jet engines and in 
ferro-nickel alloys. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Union Carbide’s 1951 sales of $927.5 million 
were 22 per cent above 1950’s $758.2 million, 
reflecting expanded plant capacity of ferro-alloys 
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HOW THE MARKET MOVES 








for the steel industry, plastics and a variety of 
petroleum chemicals. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for 1951 were $172.4 million 
vs. $161.7 million in 1950. 

General American Transportation has acquired 
Union Oil’s tank car fleet comprising about 600 
units. Equipment will be operated by GAT under 
lease to Union Oil. 

Dow Chemical’s 9,118 U. S. employes over-sub- 
scribed by 5,000 the 44,000 common shares which 
had been reserved for them under the employe 
stock purchase plan which expired January 25. 

West Penn Electric rights to purchase one new 
share for each eight held expire February 18. 

Illinois Central Railroad’s total operating reve- 
nues for 1951 were $295.1 million vs. $275.9 mil- 
lion in 1950. 


Other Corporate News 

Philip Morris’ sales for the nine months to 
December 31 were $234.3 million vs. $232.9 mil- 
lion in the like 1950 period. 

ACF-Brill had $17 million unfilled orders Janu- 
ary 1; company is completing military order for 
1,037 buses. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper’s sales for the fiscal 
year ended October 31 were $116.4 million vs. 
$95.5 million a year before. 

Fairbanks, Morse has received a $2.2 million 
order for 20 diesel switching locomotives from 
U. S. Transportation Corporation. 

' —N. Y. State Electric & Gas management antici- 
pates increased revenues in 1952 as result of oper- 
ating economies from new facilities. 

Diamond Alkali plans construction of $2 million 
organic chemical plant at Houston, Texas. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) and Bolivian Government 
officials are discussing resumption of operations in 
Bolivia. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.82% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 25%4s, 1975... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44%4s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 
Beneficial Indust. Loan 2%s, 1961. 93 3.40 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 


iis rhea Cian a uaedh omen 96 3.35 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 96 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 92 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985. 94 3.04 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 100 4.50 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970. 101 oAy 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 101 3.45 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 9.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 99 4.55 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 


Dow Chemical ....... *200 *2.40 b3.16 b2.52 109 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.60 {£1.99 {£330 37 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 ¢2.98 56 
General Foods ........ 2.45 240 3.03 222 43 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 c6.92 200 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 £5.01 £353 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 3.73 4.55 53 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 250 431 361 60 
United Biscuit ........ 180 1.60 c¢3.27 2.74 33 


*Also paid stock. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


7--Dividends— *Indi- 

Paid Paid Recent cated 

_ 1950 1951 Price Yield 

Ammotignn Seeres occ oisciccasas $2.00 $2.00 36 5.6% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 9.00 156 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 170 200 34 59 
Household Finance ........... a 2a 6 Sa 
"St 4 (eee 3.00 3.00 53 5.7 
Louisville & Nashville......... 3.52 400 54 7.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 200 35 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 135 1S) UDC SD 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 200 35 5.7 
ee ea 240 240 30 8.0 
a 135 180 38 4.7 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200 200 36 5.6 
a 250 225 43 52 
PORE SIS on indices ccecs 325 305 58 53 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 56 7.1 
Union Pacific E.R... ... 0566555 5.00 600 112 5.4 
RS ree 450 450 62 7.3 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 29 6.4 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -—Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 39 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 400 12.15 10.43 52 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 300 -225 82:52 bh325: -~3l 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 £1.15 £1.20 16 
Container Corporation... 2.75 2.75 3.55 4.66 35 





Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 ¢8.38 e12.27 60 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 4.35 3.33 29 
GeneralAmer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 c3.38 4.20 54 
General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 c4.15 52 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 e411 ¢3.65 40 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 88 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.70 2.39 c2.87 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 7.15 76 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b257 34 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 2-15 3.62 c4.19 47 
eS | eee 3.45 300 7.29 608 4 
West Penn Electric.... 185 2.00 £3.31 {£287 31 
b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. f—12 


months to September 30. 
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High Taxes It’s hardly phenomenal 
Often Beget t° find there is a consid- 
erable spurt in stock 
market speculative ac- 
tivity during a period of high taxes. 
In seeking a means of overcoming his 
tax burden, the individual is tempted 
to try his luck in short term ventures 
that may result in either a substantial 
profit or a large loss. 

Strangely enough, however, des- 
pite the heights to which tax rates 
have ascended, there has not yet been 
a noticeable wave of stock speculation. 
For months now the average daily 
volume of sales on the Big Board has 
been considerably below two million 
shares, which can well be regarded as 
subnormal stock market activity. 

It may be, however, that as taxes 
bite more and more into individual 
incomes, speculation will become a 
factor to be reckoned with. 


Speculation 


Another When the Canadian 
American dollar recently reached 
Leatee parity with the dollar 


of our own country, it 
attracted considerable attention in 
U. S. financial circles and in the press. 
This was the first time the two mone- 
tary units had been at parity since 
1939. Most of the time the Canadian 
dollar has sold at a discount; at one 
time it sold as low as 80 cents U. S. 

Aside from the purely monetary 
strength evinced by the increased val- 
ue of the Canadian dollar in relation 
to other world currencies, this change 
spells out an even more favorable 
sign concerning our northern neigh- 
bor. It demonstrates quite clearly the 
industrial and financial progress that 
Canada has made during recent years. 
Canada is a country with vast resour- 
ces and her initiative in time will lead 
her to duplicate the great progress 
that the U.S. has made as a nation. 

A cursory study of the Dominion 
reveals how rich are her natural re- 
sources, agricultural lands, oil de- 
posits, fisheries and valuable mineral 
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properties—most of which have hard- 
ly been tapped to date. Canada has 
even more land than we have, and 
this will be a factor as she builds for 
the future a great and rich nation. 

Canada’s outlook is most promis- 
ing. She has demonstrated conserva- 
tism and wisdom in financial matters, 
so much so that we could well emu- 
late her policies. 

Horace Greeley, one of the coun- 
try’s great newspaper publishers, in 
his day advised American youth seek- 
ing opportunity to go west. Today, if 
youthdom seeks new and more en- 
couraging horizons, it could well be 
told to look north to Canada. 


its cold historical 
Need a analysis, posterity is 
Churchill sure to describe Prime 

Minister Winston 
Churchill as one of the greatest and 
most courageous leaders of the present 
century. His first thought is always 
of the welfare of his own nation. That 
feeling was never more eloquently ex- 
pressed by him than during World 
War II when he said that he “had 
not become His Majesty’s First Min- 
ister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire.” Never did he 
lose faith in Britain’s actual ability to 
win that war no matter how long it 
took. And in the darkest days of that 
struggle he declared that his country 
would fight to the very end from land, 
the sea and from her colonies. 

In his travels and negotiations with 
the leaders of other nations, Mr. 
Churchill has had singular success in 
gaining advantages for the homeland 


We Sorely In 


that is so dear to his heart. Sometimes 


this may make us envious of him, but 
we must concede that the concessions 
he wins are products of diplomacy. 





Page 


Setting aside for a moment all per- 
sonal feelings or prejudices, our own 
nation could well benefit from the 
leadership of an individual with the 
worldly outlook, national pride and 
fearlessness of Winston Churchill. 
We need a man of a similar mold who 
thinks first, last and all the time of 
his own country, her current needs 
and her future outlook. 

Can we find such a man or men? 





Interim There are two cognate 
Lag in reasons which in some 

measure explain the 
Industry red 


current lag in industry. 
First, with the outbreak of the Korean 
war inventories were permitted to 
build up rapidly in anticipation of fu- 
ture shortages. As it turned out, many 
manufacturers then had to work off 
their large stocks of goods. That job 
is now, for the most part, at an end. 

The second reason is that produc- 
tion for defense is not yet fully under 
way and will not be for some months 
to come. The change-over from peace- 
time production necessarily results in 
a curtailment of industrial activity for 
a time, and in no small measure this 
is responsible for the current lag in 
output. 

But these handicaps must be con- 
sidered as temporary in nature, for 
they will disappear once military pro- 
duction achieves full speed. With a 
budget of $52 billion for military pur- 
poses proposed for fiscal 1953, we can 
draw no other conclusion regarding 
the recent industrial picture than that 
it reflects a temporary lag. 

No nation can spend such a large 
sum of money without bringing about 
a boom of considerable proportions. 
The danger, however, is that it ulti- 
mately may cause the inflationary 
spiral that has plagued the nation for 
so long to rise still further. This pos- 
sibility becomes all the more acute in 
view of the fact that the Government 
continues its extravagant spending 
policies with no signs of a let-up. 
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Only STEEL can do so manyjo 









HIGH STEPPERS. These are not the legs of a giantess. . . but 
leg forms of U-S’S Stainless Steel used in the pre-boarding 
process of a nationally-famous hosiery mill. Stockings are 
slipped over these forms, then set to size and shape in a 
steam cabinet at 252°F. Stainless Steel forms prevent snag- 
ging of the hosiery, because even under rough handling and 
wide variations of temperature, the steel surface does not 
develop nicks or burrs, and it will stay smooth and mainte- 
nance-free for many years. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 






The citizens of the United States use more steel than any other commodity 





except water.This year, American steel mills will produce the equivalent of 






almost1400 pounds of steel for every man, woman and child in the nation! 





FUEL DUMP at a foreign base of the American Air Force. U.S. 


Steel is a leading maker of steel drums such as these for 
shipment and storage of military supplies . . . and also helps 

to supply great quantities of steel for other ‘“‘musts’’ of the 
defense program. But because United States Steel is big, HB! 
and still expanding its production facilities, it is able to JEL 
make steel for many essential everyday uses, too. 
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HEST LIFT LOCKS IN THE WORLD. These miter gates at the new 
cNary Dam on the Columbia River are reputed to be the highest 
ft locks yet built. The lift is 92 feet, while the gates of themselves 
re almost 105 feet high, and have a total weight of 381 tons. These 
uge gates were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


CITY CHILDREN, all too often, never see in the flesh the cows, 
chickens, pigs, mice and other domestic animals that are 
commonplace to rural tots. In Pittsburgh’s new Children’s 
Zoo, these animals are on display, and attract thousands 
of small, delighted spectators every week. Shrubbery, 
walk-ways and borders are protected by famous Cyclone 
Fence, made by United States Steel. 


REVOLUTIONARY FARM IMPLEMENT does 3 jobs at once. If a 
farmer wants to plant a second crop, and still have his 
pasture grass undisturbed, this new machine will do it 
neatly. It seeds, fertilizes and renovates a pasture in a 
single operation, without plowing up and destroying 
established sod. Only steel can do so’ many jobs so well. 
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listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


NITED STATES STEEL Aye Bats. Buu Ani 


ICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE 
ELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Former alien-owned drug outfit, now on Federal auction 


block, permitted by Government to operate in a pool. 


OPS sets up division to hear decontrol pleas by industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The fasci- 
nation in the Schering Corporation 
prospectus lies in the company’s rela- 
tions to the Government, which owns 
its stock. From this ownership it 
seems to have gained nothing. The 
Government didn’t throw any busi- 
ness its way, for example, nor exempt 
it from the regulations with which 
other companies must comply. On 
the other hand, there’s no evidence 
that Schering conformed more strictly 
than its competitors. 


Under an old consent decree, the 
company had to license, on a royalty 
basis, many of the patents involved 
in making prescription drugs. How- 
ever, a recent modification of the de- 
cree allowed it to enter into a pool 
with other houses. The prospectus 
says that there is no guarantee by the 
Justice Department that the pool will 
stay in existence indefinitely. Rela- 
tions evidently were arms-length. 


From the drug trade point of view, 
Schering is unique in one respect. 
Most of its business is in prescription 
drugs, not patent medicines. It’s the 
kind of house that doctors favor. 
Sometimes an ethical house is owned 
by a patent medicine company; the 
converse is rarer. Schering, however, 
owns the company that puts out Jn- 
histon as well as another with cos- 
‘metics to sell. When the Government 
was looking into the anti-histamines, 
this product was examined along with 
the others. 


Bidders for the shares must 
answer a questionnaire, in the writing 
of which one can see the collaboration 
of several agencies. The SEC asks 
whether the ‘stock will be stabilized. 
The Alien Property Custodian is in- 
terested in keeping shares in Ameri- 
can hands. And, finally, the anti- 
trust division asks whether the bid- 
ders already are in some branch of 
the drug business. 
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As OPS announced that it was 
setting up a division to see which 
products, if any, should be decon- 
trolled, almost every trade association 
in Washington pressed its claims. A 
little later Congress will hold hear- 
ings on extending the agency. It’s.a 
fair guess that the lobbyists will ar- 
gue opposite cases before OPS on the 
one hand and Congress on the other. 


Before OPS, the proper tack is to 
claim that the given control is point- 
less. It will be shown that the ceil- 
ings are usually, or permanently, 
above the market so that, in fact, there 
is no control at all. With no actual 
control, it then can be fairly asked, 
why should a manufacturer be pes- 
tered with regulations and amend- 
ments to them, which he must read, 
and with forms he must fill out? 


Position of OPS is as delicate as 
that of the lobbyists. If it keeps too 
many do-nothing controls, there will 
be a strong argument for getting rid 
of it. If it eliminates too many, it 
won't be able to point to broad, com- 
plicated administrative and enforce- 
ment problems, whose solutions re- 
quire high appropriations. 


The Robinson-Patman Act, like 
the old Wagner Act, has gradually 
become sacrosanct. Its votaries in- 
variably claim, perhaps with truth, 
that those who point out any flaw at 
all would like to destroy the entire 
Act. For three years a majority of 
Congress has been in favor of amend- 
ment; yet no bill has been passed and 
‘perhaps won’t be for a long time. 


Yet critics are becoming highly ar- 
ticulate. Within the FTC itself, offi- 
cials are pointing out ambiguities of 
text, which resulted, under successive 
Court interpretations, in the Act’s 
meaning opposite things at different 
times, or even at the same time. 
Meanwhile Congressmen have some- 


how become aware of growing Law 
Journal literature saying the same 
thing. 

Another big change in the Act may 
result from a case now before the Su- 
preme Court — Minneapolis-Honey- 
well. By virtue of that case, com- 
panies in the industrial field may get 
harder to indict on the ground that 
their quantity discounts “injure com- 
petition.” Under an old opinion— 
Morton Salt—little more had been re- 
quired than the say-so of FTC. 


Although nothing has happened 
in the money market to suggest the 
idea, there’s discussion again as to 
whether the Reserve Board will bow 
to the Treasury in pegging deficit fi- 
nancing. It started because the Presi- 
dent told a press conference that he 
thinks the Board should. 


The agreement between the Treas- 
ury and the Board does not eliminate 


. such support. It’s a matter of how 


much support the market should get 
at different times. Under the old 
arrangement the bonds were kept at 
fixed rates. Now the Board uses its 
own discretion. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has expressed an understand- 
able complaint over the progressive 
reductions in its appropriations dur- 
ing the last several years and it is 
now inquiring as to what extent the 
full discharge of its responsibilities 
“should be compromised by consid- 
erations of economy in government.” 
The ICC of course has its critics in 
Congress as well as elsewhere, but 
the fact remains. that it is responsible 
for the regulation of about 22,000 
carriers, not only the railroads but 
motor carriers, pipe lines, etc. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Slow Shrinkage For 


Credit Companies’ Earnings 


With fewer autos and household goods available, further de- 


dines are in sight for most firms. But stocks hold well, 


reflecting belief that earnings recovery shouldn't be far off 


7. of finance companies, as 
a group, receded in 1951 and 
further recessions appear in sight. So 
far, however, the declines in profits 
have not been as severe as had been 
anticipated at the beginning of 1951. 
For one reason, the drop in automo- 
bile and other sales credit last year 
was small—about four per cent less 
than 1950. Regulation W curtailed 
automobile and other consumer 
goods credits, but higher unit prices 
per car largely offset the drop in the 
number of cars, both new and used, 
which were financed. Used car sales, 
it may be added, have been spurred 
by new car price hikes and used car 
financing accounts for a large part of 
finance company operations. C.I.T. 
Financial, for instance, normally 
finances more used cars than new 
ones. 


Counters Trend 


An exception to the general run of 
shrinking earnings was the aggres- 
sive Associates Investment Company 
which concentrates its activities in 
the Middle West and extends its op- 
erations into the personal loan field. 
Associates, whose quarterly reports 
last year consistently showed quarter- 
to-quarter earnings gains as well as 
increases over corresponding 1950 
periods, hung up all-time 23-year bus- 
iness volume and earnings records in 
1951 and has set its sights for further 
gains in 1952. 

Thus far only Associates, of the five 
leaders, has released its 1951 report. 
Others will be coming along over the 
next several weeks. Over the first 
nine months of 1951 moderate de- 
clines were reported by C.I.T. Finan- 
cial, Commercial Credit and General 
Finance. Pacific Finance, which op- 
erates on the Pacific Coast and has 
been extending its consumer financing 
activities into five Mid-Western 
states, showed a modest earnings im- 
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provement over the 1950 period. 
After year-end adjustments it is ex- 
pected to show about the same full- 
year earnings as in 1950. 

Restrictions on the production of 
civilian goods, particularly automo- 
biles which account for from 70 to 90 
per cent of finance company volume, 
combined with tightened consumer 
credit regulations, curtail the poten- 
tial supply of receivables. It doesn’t 
take a very sharp pencil to figure that 
four million new cars will provide 
fewer receivables than the 5.6 million 
cars turned out last year, and it is 
unlikely that the flow of receivables 
from used car dealers will be a suffi- 
cient offset. 

Higher down payments than in the 
pre-Regulation W era have reduced 
the proportionate amount of the pur- 
chase price of each car to be financed, 
and the shortened repayment period 
—15 months as compared with 24 
months previously—cuts down the 
amount of interest earned. Inciden- 
tally, a smaller total of automobile 
receivables reduces the total amount 
of fire, theft and other coverage writ- 
ten by the insurance companies oper- 
ated by most of the finance concerns. 
Further, material shortages poise a 
threat not only to the anticipated 
quota of new automobiles, but also to 
the output of other consumer goods 
normally financed by the companies, 
as well as to the production of goods 
manufactured by subsidiaries of the 
finance companies themselves. 


Aggressive selling of insurance to 
other than finance company clients 
has buttressed insurance company re- 
sults thus far and should continue to 
do so. Expansion of manufacturing 
operations, partly in the field of de- 
fense production, also should help to 
cushion the impact of lessened in- 
come from automobile and other con- 
sumer goods financing. Factoring op- 
erations have been expanding steadily 
over the past year and a half, and the 
indicated stepping up of the now-lag- 
ging defense program should bring a 
rising volume of offerings of receiv- 
ables from manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in many lines—particularly tex- 
tiles—whose products are used in the 
military program as well as in the 
civilian market. 

Because of the nature of the busi- 
ness the impact of a slowdown is not 
reflected immediately in finance com- 
pany results, since it is the full term 
of a receivable that measures the span 
over which earnings are realized. An 
upturn is similarly slow to be reflected 
in reported earnings. Dividends 
from subsidiaries or company invest- 
ments are an immediate credit but the 
full picture of financing operations is 
spread over a year or more by the de- 
ferred returns from financing, factor- 
ing and insurance. 


Market's Appraisal 


Shares of the leaders are selling at 
prices which indicate an expectation 
that an upturn in earnings and pros- 
pects will not be too long in develop- 
ing. 

Associates Investment and Pacific 
Finance, for example, are now selling 
around their highest prices in more 
than a decade. Commercial Credit 
and C.I.T. Financial are each within 
hailing distance of 1951 highs. They 
have made long recoveries from last 
year’s low prices which reflected un- 
due pessimism over the anticipated 
drop in 1951 earnings. 


Finance Company Earnings and Dividends 








Earned Per 

——Ann 
1948 1949 1950 
Associates Investment $6.50 $8.69 $10.29 
C.LT. Financial...... 457 681 8.04 
Commercial Credit ... 8.56 9.16 8.64 
General Finance ..... 1.00 0.83 1.54 
Pacific Finance ...... 33 i322 3353 

* Based on 1951 payments. a—Full year. 


Shar 


e—_—_———— 
7-Nine Months— 


--Dividends— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 195! Price * Yield 
..- a$10.76 $4.50 $4.50 67 6.7% 
$6.72 5.58 5.00 b4.50 §5.- &2 
7.07 6.72 480 4.80 59 8.1 
1.39 1.13 0.50 0.50 8 63 
2.63 2.75 2.00 2.00 @ aA 


b—Also paid $1 January 1, 1952. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive .. . 

Latest edition of Motor Truck 
Facts, a handy 56-page illustrated 
booklet replete with statistics about 
the motor truck industry, is now off 
the press—copies of this 1951 annual 
fact book are available from the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association. 
... Taking a cue from a law of phys- 
ics stating that every action has a 
counter action, Safety Auto Stabilizer 
Company has developed an auto- 
mobile accessory that harnesses the 
forces resulting in skids and balances 
them by counter-centrifugal force to 
avoid such mishaps on icy or wet sur- 
faces (and in blow-outs, too)—trade- 
named the Gyro Skid Control, it can 
be mounted on a car within five min- 
utes time. .. . Another new accessory 
is a set of Hush Bumpers, inflated 
guards (made of a resilient non-rub- 
ber material and steel) intended as a 
substitute for the standard all-metal 
type commonly used today—reported 
to take the bump out of bumping, 
these guards come in many colors to 
match your car or in chrome finish. 


Aviation .. . 

The first Convair-Liner 340, the 
latest in airliners, is off the assembly 
line and undergoing tests for delivery 
in March to United Air Lines, which 
has ordered 40 such twin-engined 
transports from Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation—the new plane 
will be introduced on United’s 
13,250-mile system some time this 
summer. ... From May to October, 
travelers to South America by Pan- 
agra (Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways) will be able to save 50 per 
cent, instead of the customary 10 per 
cent, on the present tourist fare 
round-trip ticket—the excursion fare 
schedule to be placed in effect this 
summer is expected to make it pos- 
sible for modest income, two-week 
vacationers to visit South American 
countries, many of which have elimi- 
nated visa requirements for United 
States tourists. ... Trans World Air- 
lines has inaugurated a $99 coast-to- 
coast Sky Coach service using Con- 
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stellation planes; this is the lowest 
airline fare ever for scheduled service 
between New York and Los Angeles 
—trans-Atlantic air tourist service is 
scheduled to begin May 1. 


Food and Beverages .. . 

A compact automatic hot-coffee 
vending machine developed by Rudd- 
Melikian, Inc., is now _ available 
through Coffee Vending Service for 
use in industrial plants, offices, gas 
stations, sports centers and similar lo- 
cations—a coin-operated unit, it dis- 
penses Kwik Kafe, a frozen liquid 
concentrate. . . . A non-frozen con- 
centrated canned orange juice retain- 
ing all the qualities of the natural 
product is being test-marketed in the 
mid-west by Bordo Products Com- 
pany—it is being made by a new can- 
ning process involving rapid steriliza- 
tion and cooling of the juice prior to 
sealing of the containers, all this ac- 
complished with the aid of an intricate 
system of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
electronic controls. . . . Borden Com- 
pany has added two new products to 
its lines, a mayonnaise and a salad 
dressing—representing Elsie the 
Cow’s first venture into products of 
this type, they are being distributed 
presently only in eleven western states 
and are sold in half-pint, pint and 
quart-size reusable containers. 


Packaging .. . 

Food Machinery & Chemical Cor- 
poration’s new Fil-Mor canning ma- 
chine is said to be able to fill No. 2 
cans with fruit juice and similar 
liquids at the rate of 400 cans a 
minute—a conveyor belt component 
is so banked that no liquid will be 
lost from the open cans even though 
they move at high speeds to the clos- 
ing stations. . . . Sof-Rap is the trade 
name for Nichols Paper Products 
Company’s packaging material com- 
posed of a kraft outer sheet laminated 
to a flexible inner cushion; if, how- 
ever, you'd prefer the soft inner layer 
only, ask for Krepak—both materials 
are suitable for surface protection and 
cushioning, and are available in sev- 


eral weights. . Western Pacific 
Railroad Company has introduced a 
new device which can be adjusted to 
divide an ordinary steel boxcar into 
three sections of varying sizes for 
less-than-carload shipments — folded 
out of the way when not required, the 
device was invented by an executive 
of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


Random Notes... 

Second Government-industry con- 
ference for promoting improvement in 
the quality of electronic components, 
with emphasis on military equipment, 
will be held in Washington May 5-7 
—the program is sponsored by the 
Radio-Television Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in cooperation 
with several Federal agencies. . . . The 
motion picture industry is expected to 
be able to produce all its movies in 
color because of a new film process 
announced by Ansco which not only 
gives faithful color reproduction but 
also (1) enables producers to process 
their films in their own laboratories, 
(2) lowers costs and (3) permits 
the use of standard black-and-white 
equipment for filming and processing 
—known as the Ansco Color Nega- 
tive-Positive Process, it was first used 
for Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer’s The 
Wild North (scheduled for release 
late in March) and for “The Rovyul 
Visit film of the recent Canadian visit 
by the then Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh (made by As- 
sociated Screen News of Montreal). 
. . . Chlorophyll has been added to a 
new shampoo product, being intro- 
duced by Bymart-Tintair, Inc., which 
is reported to keep hair odor-free and 
sweet for days—a companion product 
to Tintatr, Clo, as it is called, is mar- 
keted in three types: for oily, dry and 
normal hair. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Government Posts 


“For Sale” Sign 


Office of Alien Property puts Schering Corporation 


on the market; still holds General Aniline and some 


30 smaller companies taken over during World War Il 


Ithough several hundred business- 

es, large and small, have been 

sold since the end of World War II 

by the Office of Alien Property, some 

30 formerly enemy-owned companies 

sill remain in the hands of this Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Holdings of better known compan- 
ies recently sold included American 
Bosch, American Bemberg, North 
American Rayon, and Rohm & Haas. 
The amount of these holdings varied, 
comprising majority interests in the 
frst three and a smaller proportion 
of Rohm & Haas stock. Bids are pres- 
ently being invited by the Office of 
Alien Property on the entire capital 
stock of the Schering Corporation, a 
chemical and drug manufacturer with 
assets of $14 million and sales of near- 
ly $13 million for the ten months end- 
ed last October 31, the latest period 
for which figures have been reported. 
The SEC registration figures show 
consolidated net profit of Schering 
and its two wholly-owned subsidiar- 
ies—Artra Cosmetics, Inc., and Union 
Pharmaceutical Company Inc.—for 
the same ten-month period to be 
around $1.2 million, equal to $2.74 
per share; no year-earlier comparison 
is available. 


Major Developments 


Schering since seizure has devel- 
oped sulfa drugs and antihistamine 
products and currently produces cor- 
tisone. It has many important patents 
in the hormone, sulfonamide and X- 
tay diagnostic field, and it recently 
introduced a non-toxic sleeping po- 
tion known as dormisone. During the 
ten-month period cited, Schering col- 
lected $142,000 in royalties from these 
patents, but inasmuch as patents ac- 
quired between April 1942 and Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, must be made available 
to other firms on a “reasonable roy- 
alty basis,” future sales and profits, 
the company management observes; 
will be adversely affected. Besides its 
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wholly-owned subsidiaries, Schering 
owns or controls six foreign compan- 
ies which act as distributors of its 
products in Canada, Cuba, Central 
and South America, and South Africa. 

Bids recently were invited for the 
sale of J. M. Lehmann Co., a manu- 
facturer of packaging machinery, 
while also up for sale soon will be 
E. Leitz, Inc——importer of Leica 
cameras and manufacturer of photo- 
graphic equipment and scientific in- 
struments—as well as Carl Zeiss, also 
a large importer of cameras, binocu- 
lars and lenses. 

The Office of Alien Property con- 
tinues to hold 475,708 of the 527,660 
outstanding shares of General Anil- 
ine & Film Class A stock and the en- 
tire Class B common, some two mil- 
lion shares, originally acquired in 
1946. This enterprise would probably 
have been disposed of some time ago 
except for questions concerning for- 
mer ownership of the securities in- 
volved. A group of Swiss nationals 
claim that they owned the shares 
beneficially and were the actual owners 
of record whereas the U. S. Govern- 
ment contends that the securities were 
being held for the benefit of I. G. Far- 
ben Industries, the German dye trust. 
Suit instituted in Federal courts. to 
recover the property embraces an 
enormous mass of evidence and has 
yet to be settled. 

General Aniline supplied more dye- 
stuffs and related. products during 
World War II than any other com- 
pany in the field. In addition to dye- 
stuffs and pigments, the firm turns 
out a wide range of chemicals, deter- 
gents, emulsifiers and products for the 
textile industry. Its famous Ansco 
division makes cameras, color plates, 
color sheet film, and amateur and pro- 
fessional motion picture film. The Oz- 
alid division manufactures sensitized 
paper and cellulose acetate films for 
reproduction of drawings and prin- 
ted or typed copy, machines for their 


development and printing, and a plas- 
tic coated cloth base. The Office of 
Alien Property also continues to hold 
the entire capital stock of General 
Dyestuff Corporation which serves as 
the exclusive selling agent and dis- 
tributor in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets for General Aniline’s dyestuffs 
and textile auxiliaries. 

With General Aniline’s assets to- 
taling over $100 million, the transfer 
of this company would easily be the 
most important transaction ever han- 
dled by the Office of Alien Property. 
Since the company occupies an im- 
portant position in several fields, de- 
tails of any proposed sale would be 
carefully scrutinized by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice. It has been recommended by 
the U. S. Attorney General’s office 
that the Ansco Division be sold sep- 
arately, but of course no definite ac- 
tion can be taken until existing legal 
hindrances to a sale are removed. 


Dividend Changes 


American Optical: A stock dividend of 
one share for each four shares of com- 
mon held, will be issued March 14 to 
shareholders of record on February 15. 
Company anticipates it will maintain its 
present annual dividend rate of $2 on the 
increased number of shares. 


Electric Boat: 50 cents payable March 
10, to stock of record February 15. Pre- 
vious cash payment was 25 cents a share 
on December 7. 


Hawaiian Pineapple: Suspended divi- 
dend payments until further notice. Com- 
pany has paid no dividends since August 
1951. 


Philadelphia Suburban Water: 25 cents 
payable March 1 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 11. Payments of 20 cents each 
were made in the previous quarters. 


Rio Grande Valley Gas: Five cents 
payable March 10 to stock of record 
February 11. Company paid two cents 
in December. 


St. Louis-San Francisco: 50 cents pay- 
able March 15 to holders of record 
March 1. Company previously paid 75 
cents quarterly. 


Standard Oil (California): Extra of 10 
cents and quarterly of 65 cents both pay- 
able March 10 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 1l. First extra on present stock 
resulting from a 2-for-1 split last year. 


Standard Oil (New Jersey): Extra of 
25 cents and quarterly of 75 cents, both 
payable March 13 to stock of record 
February 11. 


United Biscuit: 50 cents payable March 
1 to stock of record February 11. Com- 
pany paid 40 cents in preceding quarters. 


Universal Consolidated Oil: $1 and ex- 
tra of 50 cents both payable March 5 to 
stock of record February 20. Previously, 
company paid 50 cents quarterly. 
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Business Background 





What is the 1952 acid test for business management? 
Maintaining profit levels while adjusting to defense 





OBBLES—By accident rather 

than design, we spent some of 
January in conducting what amounted 
to a one-man Gallup poil to ascertain 
what some corporate managements 
believe may be their gauge of suc- 
cess in the New Year. Adaptability to 
the rules laid down by Washington 
during the defense period, it appears 
from this sampling, may be the acid 
test. To illustrate the conclusion, here 
are some examples. 


Less from More—For 1951, Her- 
cules Powder, really a chemical com- 
pany, showed a smacking increase of 
50 per cent in income before taxes. 
But hold. After taxes net was off six 
per cent from the year before. The 
company’s silent partner, UNCLE Sam, 
did better out of increased earnings 
than did the 9,128 stockholders: 
$30.2 million Federal taxes, all told, 
against $13.6 million net income. How 
best can the management protect the 
shareholders’ earnings slice under 
present conditions? 


One Answer—‘The company,” 
explained President CHARLEs A. 
Hiccins, “is placing emphasis on 
improving output of existing plants 
and equipment without unduly in- 
creasing capital investment. This is 
of increasing importance because ris- 
ing construction costs and soaring tax 
rates have the effect of increasing the 
per unit capital required while de- 
creasing net income from additional 
production.” Last year the company 
spent $15 million on new construc- 
tion, and of the building dollar 45 
cents went for new production and 55 
cents to gain better integration. Prog- 
ress toward lower-cost production 
is by no means a new phenomenon. 
For the five years ended with 1939, 
Hercules Powder averaged $1.20 in 
sales annually for every dollar of 
plant ; during the five years just ended 
the ratio was $2.30 to the dollar of 
investment. The company’s goal is to 
keep annual sales volume at double 
plant investment or better. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Cushion—Mr. Higgins, inciden- 
tally, was not griping about the tax 
load; it’s here, and that’s that. But, 
in discussing the tax impact, he made 
a point of interest to investors. “We 
hear a lot recently about the so-called 
impending collapse of earnings after 
defense spending subsides,’ he re- 
marked, “‘but it seems to me in some 
cases the importance of the tax cush- 
ion set up by the excess profits tax is 
not given the consideration due.” 
Hercules, for instance, could lose 40 
per cent of 1951 gross and, assuming 
a tax rate of 50 per cent, still come 
through the year with net income un- 
changed from 1951’s figure of $13.6 
million, he estimated. 





Variant—A variant of Mr. Hig- 
gins’ tax cushion thought was pre- 
sented to the Wage Stabilization 
Board by U. S. Steel’s BENJAMIN 
FAIRLESS who is coping with the 
triple-jointed wage-tax-price problem. 
A wage rise without compensating 
price adjustment would hit Uncle 
Sam’s pocketbook as well as indus- 
try’s, he argued. Applied to all in- 
dustry on the percentage basis of the 
steel wage increase asked, the 1952 
Federal income tax would be $11 bil- 
lion less than last year assuming the 
1951 level of business was maintained. 
“On the basis of 1951 operations, it 
would reduce by about 60 per cent 
the amount of Federal income tax that 
U. S. Steel will have to pay if there is 
no wage increase.” 





Pointed—The soft-spoken FLoyp 
B. Opium, who seldom has much to 
say, has observed the familiar 1951 
higher gross-lower net pattern of 
companies in which Atlas Corporation 
is interested, one of them being Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
of which Odlum is chairman. “While 
our people are properly preparing to 
defend themselves against the armed 
aggressions of our Communistic ene- 
mies.” he observed, “we should not 
lose sight of just as destructive pro- 
cesses at home which have their long- 


term effect on our economic and social 
structure.” 





Hit Parade—The nation’s com. 
mercial banks, urging thrift in Gov- 
ernment as needed medicine for in- 
flation, obviously believe the prescrip- 
tion is equally applicable to the gen- 
eral public. This year’s $48 million 
bank budget for advertising, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association reports on 
the basis of a survey, puts the theme, 
Thrift, at the head of the ten-theme 
Hit Parade. In 1950, Thrift ranked 
second and six years ago tenth. 





My Word !—British bankers who 
admire and in some cases have a 
flair for the Churchillian sentence 
quite naturally approve the Conser- 
vative program designed to combat 
inflation as being what Lorp BALFour 
of Burleigh describes as “precisely 
what is needed to put us on our feet.” 
In calling this month’s annual meet- 
ing of shareholders of Lloyds Bank 
Limited, Lord Balfour said of infla- 
tion and the proposed counter-attack: 
“The process will be painful—it has 
already proved so to the banks, who 
have suffered tens of millions of de- 
preciation in the market value of 
their gilt-edged investments. But for 
the countless victims of inflation— 
the millions whose incomes have not 
kept pace with mounting prices—the 
return to some degree of monetary 
discipline holds out the first real hope 
of a tolerable future.” 





Hotel Family—Purchase of New 
York’s Hotel McAlpin by Tisch Ho- 
tels Inc. raised to eight the number of 
hotels in the Tisch chain. Head- 
ing the Tisch organization is AL 
TiscH. Mrs. At TiscH runs Laurel- 
in-the-Pines at Lakewood, N. J. 
Heading up the Atlantic City hotels, 
Traymore and Ambassador, are two 
sons, LAWRENCE and RoBERT, who 
also divide managerial responsibili- 
ties for the remaining hotels in the 
New York-New Jersey group. Larry, 
28, and Bob, 25, are said to be the 
nation’s youngest hotel presidents. 





Editor—Appointment of a new 
editor is announced by The Bond 
Buyer : GEORGE WANDERS, for a quat- 
ter century with the New York Her- 
ald Tribune and recognized as af 
authority on municipal bonds. 
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Four Vital Steps 





Concluded from page 4 


selves they have no forecasting value. 
Day-to-day changes, as distinguished 
from the long term trend, merely re- 
flect the shifting pressure of supply 
and demand. However, the specula- 
tive or short term market trend may 
offer opportunities from time to time 
ts acquire or dispose of investment 
issues at advantageous prices. The 
well-informed investor is in good po- 
sition to decide whether the domi- 
nant influences of the moment are of 
speculative origin or have investment 
significance. 

Politics also plays a part in the de- 
termination of security values and the 
investor cannot afford to ignore legis- 
lative and other developments, state 
or national. He should keep well in- 
formed and be able to decide promptly 
what action to take should passage 
appear likely of legislation calculated 
to have an adverse effect on general 
business, specific industries or the in- 
dividual corporations in which he may 
he interested. 

The successful investor, therefore, is 
one who keeps his investment pro- 
gram on an even keel and his port- 
folio well balanced. To achieve this 
result it is of prime importance that 
he keep fully apprised of all important 
developments bearing on economic 
and business conditions, particularly 
on those phases of it which directly 
affect the well being of the companies 
represented by the securities to which 
he has entrusted his investment funds. 





NOTE: This is the third of a four-part 
discussion. The fourth and last will appear 
in next week's issue of FINANCIAL WoRLD. 


Ten Stocks 





Concluded from page 7 


flecting its unique accounting poli- 
cies. 

In contrast, dividends paid by 
Pennroad Corporation in 1951 were 
entirely taxable, but the company is 
expected to make non-taxable dis- 
tributions in the future, justifying in- 
clusion of the issue in the tax-shel- 
tered group. On the other hand, 
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NEW ISSUE 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an ade to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Common Stock 





($5 Par Value) 


Price $98 per share 





White, Weld & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 











Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
’ The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Drexel & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 








Union Securities Corporation 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
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Springfield Gas Light is a case in 
point where future payments will 
probably not be free from normal tax 
for any considerable period, even 
though the full amount of 1951 divi- 
dends enjoyed tax-free status. This 
underscores the necessity of ascertain- 
ing the probable tax status of future 
dividends in each case on its own 
merits. The mere fact that 1951 pay- 
ments are wholly or partially free 
from income taxes does not mean that 
this status will prevail in 1952 and 
thereafter, unless definite information 
to the contrary is available. For this 
reason, in the typical case where per- 
manent tax exemption is desired, state 
and municipal bonds should be pur- 
chased. 

As a practical matter, the investor 
cannot be entirely certain of the exact 
tax status of dividends paid until he 
is so advised by the company, usually 
long after the disbursements have 
been made. And while the market 
will pay a premium for a stock in tax- 
sheltered position—if this condition 
is likely to continue—this does not 
mean that this type of security is in- 


vulnerable to the cross-currents that 
affect the remainder of the market. 
The logical conclusion, therefore, is 
that the investor should not be 
unmindful of possible future tax-free 
dividends, but should also seek to de- 
termine whether the fundamental 
values are sound and whether the is- 
sue fully meets his requirements. 

Investors seeking to minimize their 
tax bills could also consider stocks 
that regularly pay stock dividends 
(ordinarily non-taxable) rather than 
cash. Examples of companies cur- 
rently following this policy are Cru- 
cible Steel, Pittsburgh Steel and 
Middle States Petroleum. The fly in 
the ointment here is that it is gener- 
ally difficult to determine how long 
such a policy will continue. Another 
factor to be considered is that capital 
gains dividends are worth more to 
many investors than regular income 
dividends. Since many investment 
trusts pay substantial capital gains 
dividends fairly consistently, care- 
fully chosen companies of this type 
merit consideration by persons in high 
tax brackets. 


Fraitiflly yours) ( for Fil Geara 


1902 1952 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


J 
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Consecutive Dividend 





A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on March 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 8, 1952. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FIsHER 


ne ‘ a 
anuary 25, 1952 Treasurer 
























TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents on 
the common stock payable March 
15, 1952, to stockholders of 
record February 20, 1952. 


, WILLIAM A. MILLER 
* Secretary-Treasurer 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


Board of Directors at meeting on 
January 16, 1952, declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of thirty-five 
cents per share on the preferred shares, 
payable March 10 to shareholders of 
record February 27, and a regular quar- 
terly dividend on the 698,446 common 
shares of the Company which are out- 
standing after giving effect to the two- 
for-one stock split made January 18, 
1952, amounting to twenty-five cents 
per share, payable March 28 to share- 
holders of record March 11, 1952. 





CHAS. J. FERRY, Secretary 








The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 

has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share, of which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 per 
share as extra, payable on March 13, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
three o'clock P. M., on February 11, 1952. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
January 31, 1952. 








BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board 
of Directors held Monday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1952, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared a dividend of 
25 cents a share on its out- 
standing no-par capital stock, 
payable March 11, 1952 to 


stockholders of record at the close of business February 


11, 


24 


1952. 
FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 





Continental Steel 














CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


12 Months to December 31 


ABC Veni 260 .csssds 
Affiliated Gas Equip...... 
Allied Chemical & Dye... 
Amer. European Secs. ... 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Atlantic City Elec........ 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 
Atlantic Refining ........ 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R.... 
Bangor Hydro-Electric... 
Bethlehem Steel 


Blackstone Valley Gas.... p36.82 


Boston: Edison ........... 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... 
California Water Serv.... 
Capital Administration ... 
Capital Airlines 
Capital Transit .......... 
Carriers & General Corp.. 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 
Central-Illinois Secs. ..... 
Chattanooga Gas ........ 
Checker Cab Mig......... 
Consolidated Edison ..... 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
Consumers Power 


Dallas Power & Light.... 
IPTC Pe NOG: viais.s eile aie estaess 
Delaware & Hudson...... 
Devoe & Raynolds....... 
Devoe & Raynolds....... 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 
Florida Power & Light... 
Great Northern Ry....... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. 
Gulf States Utilities...... 
Hartford Electric 
Harrisburg Steel ........ 
Haverhill Gas Light..... 
Hercules Powder ........ 
Illinois Central R.R...... 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 
inland Steel ouss.csogecesice 
Int’l Rys. of Cent. Amer... 
Iowa Public Service...... 
Johns-Manville .......... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt.... 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 
Koppers Co., 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 
Long Island Lighting... .. 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt...... 
Louisville Gas & Elec. 
Louisville & Nashville.... 
Maine Central R.R. ...... 
Metropolitan Edison ..... 
Middle South Utilities. ... 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas... 
Missouri Utilities ........ 
National Aviation 
National Biscuit ......... 
New Bedford Gas........ 
New Mex. & Arizona Land 
New York Central R.R... 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 
eR i sk ns As 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 
New York Steam........ 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.... 
Norfolk & Western Ry.... 
Northern Pacific Ry...... 
Northwest Airlines 
Ohio Edison 
Ohio Oil 


1951 1950 
$1.03 $0.98 
1.40 1.76 
4.58 4.65 
1.08 1.27 
4.32 4.86 
13.83 15.64 
1.65 1.65 
15.99 15.51 
12.20 10.90 
6.55 4.95 
1.93 2.60 
10.43 12.15 
p37.41 

3.16 3.13 
4.43 3.60 
2.71 2.52 
al.32 al.52 
225 2.02 
1.49 0.94 
0.76 0.68 
0.72 0.71 
0.21 0.26 
0.22 0.12 
D0.34 0.40 
~ 2.26 2.44 
1.67 1.85 
2.61 2.78 
3.05 5.31 
8.07 6.74 
11.14 13.51 
10.90 10.41 
a3.42 a4.83 
b1.71 b2.42 
1.31 1.74 
2.50 2.43 
7.74 p9.11 
5.42 6.92 
1.61 1.85 
2.84 2.96 
4.72 3.44 
2.12 1.95 
4.95 5.29 
12.72 20.83 
0.93 1.37 
7.02 7.76 
D0.36 1.38 
1.75 2.05 
7.75 7.22 
4.76 7.36 
1.89 2.09 
2.84 3.13 
6.32 6.81 
3.91 2.42 
1.18 1.19 
p42.60 43.45 
3.14 3.01 
9.74 10.39 
10.12 8.65 
p26.73 = p23.56 
1.81 1.89 
3.19 3.23 
p71.38  p62.31 
D0.61 2.08 
1.62 1.44 
0.87 0.91 
2.30 3.08 
4.01 4.73 
0.05 0.06 
2.28 2.84 
8.79 11.18 
2.18 2.29 
1.44 0.33 
2.05 1.96 
5.07 4.80 
6.44 7.87 
1.49 0.71 
2.60 2.98 
6.35 5.69 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 195) 


12 Months to December 3) 




























oh ee ee p$50.58 p$50.82 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 1.69 1.77 
Pacific Power & Light.... 1.57 1.61 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 2.03 2.92 
Phila. & Reading Coal & 

ME Shoat douaaric «ahhh 3.04 3.36 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 5.45 4.25 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & 

REFERS. 1.67 1.50 
Public Service (Colo.)... 2.10 2.40 
ee ee oe 481 4.05 
Real Silk Hosiery........ 0.65 3.32 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.12 1.27 
Sharp & Dohme.......... 3.65 4.28 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.86 2.13 
es 12.21 14.94 
Stone & Webster........ 2.81 2.87 
Superior Steel .......... 5.37 4.20 
Talcott (James) ......... 2.06 2.36 
Tampa Electric ......... 2.92 3.43 
Texas & Pacific Ry. <<... ; 18.90 18.23 
Texas Power & Light.... p29.96 28.32 
Union Pacific R.R........ 14.60 14.85 
United Gas Improvement. 2.27 2.05 
ee eee 6.08 7.29 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 2.86 1.96 
Li... | rere 4.35 4.02 
| 2 Shearer 2.07 2.92 
Washington Gas Lt....... 2.54 2.84 
Webster Tobacco ........ 0.26 0.46 
Western Maryland R.R... 7.60 7.28 
Wheeling Steel .......... 10.96 11.59 
Woodward Iron ......... 8.33 7.48 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 9.15 12.12 





9 Months to December 31 



























Beaunt Malls .....< 660.5 1.60 5.39 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines *2.29 *2.29 
Philip Morris ........... 3.73 5.08 
6 Months to December 31 

Amer. Molasses ......... 0.59 0.91 
Carpenter Steel ......... 3.71 4.29 
Cont’! Copper & Steel.... 1.06 1.08 
Int’! Minerals & Chem.... 0.70 0.80 
Jaeger Machine ......... 1.93 1.99 
Keystone Steel & Wire.. 1.27 1.67 
Pabco Products <icc6.«.. 0.67 1.16 
Sparks-Withington ...... 0.21 ().56 
Spencer Chemical ....... 1.23 1.92 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 0.91 1.59 
Warren Petroleum ....... 2.23 2.01 
3 Months to December 3) 

Amer. Steel Foundries... . 1.44 1.13 
Black & Decker Mfg...... 1.57 1.43 
oe ot re 0.95 155 
Chviton .PGOdS:.  .i..<25)0<' Dd.06 0.64 
SE RY a5 neon iv Gs ae 0.11 0.13 
oO ee ea D0.03 0.40 
52 Weeks to December 29 

Continental Baking ...... 3.00 3.98 
12 Months to November 30) 

PO, “kaa p acess ws 1.10 71.65 
International Shoe ....... 2.65 3.22 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 3.87 3.54 





9 Months to November 30 







General Instrument ...... D1.80 1.58 
6 Months to November 30 
Pillsbury Mills .......... 2.09 2.04 





12 Months to October 31 
Continental Motors 1.35 1.09 













Dayton Rubber .......... 5.02 4.74 
Fort Pitt Brewing........ 0.81 1.49 
Hat Corp. of America.... 1.27 1.40 
Stevens CF. Pi) ccciacvvcs 6.10 7.30 

12 Months to September 30 
Bendix Aviation ......... 5.58 8.01 
Waco Anmcrait’.......%%. 0.89 0.27 





*Canadian currency. {Based on average number 
of shares outstanding. a—Class A stock. b—Class 
B stock. p—Preferred stock, D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Two views on placing public and private placements on 


equal footing—Small Vermont bank has large audience 


goes and Exchange Commis- 
sion Chairman McDonald, at the 
December convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, left a 
suggestion that the bankers work for 
legislation to subject private place- 
ments to the same registration re- 
quirements as publicly offered issues. 
It was his notion that the way to place 
the two systems on an equal footing 
would be to make the private deal 
more difficult. A wholly different 
solution is being sponsored by an in- 
vestment firm, once a leader in nego- 
tiating private placements and in man- 
aging syndicate for public offering of 
bonds and stocks. 

First Boston Corporation, through 
its chairman, George D. Woods, had 
proposed a formula for equalizing the 
two systems a full six months before 
the SEC chairman made his sugges- 
tion to the IBA. The procedure could 
be worked out within the range of the 
SEC’s existing powers. Debt securi- 
ties of a given minimum rating could 
be effectively registered and offered 
publicly within 24 hours after the fil- 
ing of a one-page registration state- 
ment. An agreement to list the secur- 
ity on a national exchange would be 
a prerequisite. Such listing, it was 
suggested, would assure complete in- 
formation about the issuing company. 

The occasion for revival of the sug- 
gestion was the press conference held 
in First Boston’s quarters when the 
huge public offering of Aluminum 
Company of Asians debentures was 
being announced. The starting pro- 
posals of the SEC and First Boston 
may be far apart. But the investment 
banking fraternity generally believes 
that without much trouble a common 
ground could be found. 


Harry H. Egly, for Dillon, Read 
& Co., handed a check for $211,182,- 
518.66 last week to George Spargo of 
the Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Au- 
thority. It was the proceeds of the 
recent record revenue bond issue. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1952 


Egly was around (on Nassau Street, 
at that time) when Clarence Dillon 
handed over a check for $146 million 
in payment for the Dodge Brothers 
automobile enterprise. That was in 
1925. 


Throughout a large part of New 
England they listen attentively when 
the Burlington (Vt.) Savings Bank 
speaks with the voice of experience. 
Levi P. Smith, the president, last 
week issued his annual “Report to the 
Corporators.” The first such report 
was made in 1847. Last week’s docu- 
ment was the size and form of a full 
page of a conventional newspaper— 
all solid reading matter. Old Burling- 
ton paid two per cent to depositors 
throughout the last war. It raised 
the rate to 2%4 per cent at about the 
time the trouble in Korea started. 
Stress on individual home and farm 
mortgages made that possible. The 
Burlington went into FHA and VA 
loans in a really big way early in the 
postwar period. The 1951 report em- 
phasizes that fact not only for its bear- 
ing on a generous dividend-interest 
policy but also because it put a large 
percentage of funds in investments not 
subject to market fluctuation. When 
the Treasury last March offered a 234 
per cent non-marketable bond in ex- 
change for marketable Victory 2™%s, 
the Burlington went along with the 
idea—again a block of assets removed 
from market fluctuation. For that 
and other reasons, Levi P. Smith says 
in the report for 1951, the Burlington 
is not worried about the new Federal 
tax on undistributed earnings of mu- 
tual savings banks. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 


Company Amount Yate 


—— — Co.—deb. 
33 196 $100,000 Mar. 
Calande Utilities Corp.—l1st 
mtge. 6s, 1938 Entire Mar. 
Interprovincial Brick Co.—1st 
mtge. 4s, 1968 inti Mar. 
Philadelphia & Reading Terminal 
Railroad Co.—Ilst mtge. 3%s 
1966 Mar. 








FOR THE INVESTOR 


Here's @ snoring every- 


at ri- 
figures and deers on secu 


ties of current interest. 
For your free copy aie 
Peichors” write to 


“Market 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


JAEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


_ One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





PRINTING cd. \,, Inc. 


80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 358, N.Y. 


Financial, Legal, Corporate Punters 


E 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable on April 1, 
1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 14, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 








CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 








Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 

February 4, 1952 
The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock 
and $1.125 per share on the 
4.5% convertible preferred 
stock of the company, both 
payable on March 1, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 8, 


1952. } 
phage 


Secretary 


TEXAS EASTERN 








REAL ESTATE 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND'S EASTERN SHORE 
(Near Easton) 


Excellent investment—waterfront farm over 100 
acres. Modern, 3-bedroom, 2-bath residence. Fine 
barns and fencing. Present operator will stay on 
share basis, furnishing equipment and _ labor. 
Beautiful building site on water for owner retire- 
ment when ready. Outstanding value at $33,000. 
{$10,000 cash, balance 5% Ist mortgage.) Send for 
detailed description. 

L. S. LANKTON 
Bartlett Realty Company 


Easton, Maryland 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Florida Motor Courts 


Four AAA new Courts on East Coast, quality 
construction, all year round business, $70,000 to 
$85,000; 34 cash, 10 to 18 units, owner’s apart- 
ment. 














Wainwright Realty Co., 
430 W. Monroe Street 


Ine. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














St. Lawrence Waterway 





Continued from page 3 


Even if a traffic volume of 57 to 84 
million tons annually could be de- 
veloped, the Seaway as now planned 
could not handle it. The Army En- 
gineers estimate the maximum ca- 
pacity of the Welland Canal at 25 
million tons a year. From this must 
be subtracted a major share of the 
traffic (10 million tons in 1950, and 
growing) carried in shallow craft able 
to navigate the toll-free canals which 
now parallel the Seaway route in the 
International Rapids section, and 
which will remain in operation after 
the Seaway is built. Apparently it is 
assumed that these craft—specially 
designed for the navigation conditions 
which prevail in the St. Lawrence and 
capable of giving the frequent atten- 
tion to small cargoes which shippers 
in the area demand—would disappear 
from the scene as soon as the Seaway 
is finished. 

As to cost, the figure always men- 
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tioned by Seaway proponents is $818 
million, of which the U. S. would bear 
$567 million and Canada $251 mil- 
lion. For navigation alone (excluding 
the power project) the total would be 
$433 million, including $374 million 
for the U. S. and $59 million for 
Canada. (This unbalanced division 
is soft-pedaled by Seaway advocates.) 
These estimates were made by the 
U. S. Army Engineers and the Cana- 
dian Department of Transport. 
Despite their official status, however, 
they cannot be taken at face value. 

For one thing, they cover a “‘Sea- 
way” only 27 feet deep. Only eight 
per cent of U. S. flag seagoing ships 
(but 47 per cent of foreign fleets) 
could use a channel of this depth at 
full load. Even a 30-foot channel 
would admit only 13 per cent of our 
ships, but 66 per cent of foreign ships 
could use it. And a 35-foot Seaway 
would cost $1.8 billion—for naviga- 
tion alone, $1.4 billion; our share of 
the latter would be $860 million. 

These figures do not include the 
cost of work already done, nor does 
it seem logical to demand that they 
should. But they also ignore two 
other items which should be included, 
though in unknown amount. One is 
the cost of duplicating the Welland 
Canal (whose replacement cost has 
been unofficially estimated at $340 
million). 

Without this vital step, the Sea- 
way’s capacity will be too limited to 
make it worth building at any price. 
The second is the incalculable cost, 
running far into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, of dredging Great Lakes har- 
bors to 27, 30 or 35 feet so that ships 
using the Seaway will have some 
place to go. Most of these harbors 
are now only 20 feet deep or less. Ob- 
viously, Federal funds would be 
needed to finance most of the dredg- 
ing work. ° 

Finally, past experience indicates 
that actual costs of a project such as 
this are likely to be at least double 
(or more likely triple) the pre-con- 
struction estimates. This conclusion 
seems conservative as applied to the 
Seaway in view of the lengthy con- 
struction period involved, the nature 
of the undertaking and the many 
qualifications expressed in the esti- 
mates themselves—including, for one 
part of the project, the following 
statement: “Meager hydrographic 
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data available thereon. No soundings 
or borings taken. Estimates there- 
fore should not be considered to be 
accurate.” 

Qualifications of this type were 
made with respect to no less than 54 
per cent of the estimated costs for a 
35-foot Seaway. Considering the 
partly unavoidable under-estimate of 
costs and the inexcusable overstate- 
ment of potential traffic, it is diffi- 
cult to take seriously President Tru- 
man’s statement that “The Seaway 
will be self-liquidating through the 
collection of tolls.” 










Dividend Meetings 


T= following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 15: Advance Aluminum 
Castings; Alabama Power; American 
Sumatra Tobacco; Aspinook Corp.; Car- 
nation Co.; Consolidated Gas Utilities; 
Crown Zellerbach; Diana Stores; Glid- 
den Co.; Greenfield Tap & Die; Home- 
stake Mining; Iron Fireman; Kansas 
City Southern Railway; Kennecott Cop- 
per; Texas Utilities; Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical; Washington Water Power; 
Webster-Chicago Corporation; Weston 
Electrical Instrument; Woodward & 
Lothrop. 















February 18: Beau Brummell Ties; 
California Pacific Utilities; Christiana 
Securities; Consolidated Engineering; 
Consolidated Grocers; Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric; Cosden Petroleum; Cutler- 
Hammer; Distillers Corp.-Seagrams; E. 
I. du Pont; Hecla Mining; Interstate 
Power; Investment Co. of America; 
Libbey -Owens- Ford Glass; Mangel 
Stores; Muskegon Co.; Philco Corpora- 
tion; Phillips-Jones; San Jose Water 
Works; Seiberling Rubber; Southern 
Union Gas; Southland Royalty; Tennes- 
see Corporation; United Fruit; U.S. 
Envelope. 













February 19: American Colortype; 
American Cyanamid; Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing; Canada Dry Ginger Ale; Coleman 
Company; DWG Cigar; Driver-Harris; 
Food Fair Stores; Hershey Creamery; 
Johns-Manville; Kimberly-Clark; Lion 
Match; Marshall Field & Co.; Minne- 
apolis Brewing; Mojud Hosiery; Na- 
tional City Lines; National Steel Car; 
New England Telephone & Telegraph; 
Newmont Mining; Northern State 
Power (Wisc.); Ohio Edison; Penn- 
Dixie Cement; Pet Milk; Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron; Pittsburgh Forg- 
ings; Public Service Electric & Gas; 
Republic Steel; Robertson (H. H.): 
Shattuck (Frank G.); Shepard, Niles 
Crane & Hoist; Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric; Utah Oil Refining; Viking 
Pump; Wright-Hargreaves Mines. 






















February 20: American Export Lines; 
American Laundry Machinery: Ameri- 
can Meter; American Stores; American 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer 
to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

















The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


February 7, 1952 


$6,000,000 


Pennsylvania Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 31/44% Series due 1982 


Due February 1, 1982 


Price 101.34% and Accrued Interest 
The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 


ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned or other dealers 
or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated ) 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
H. Hentz & Co. 





Sugar Refining; American Telephone & 
Telegraph; Chesebrough Manufactur- 
ing; Cleveland Graphite Bronze; Conde- 
Nast Publications; Copperweld Steel; 
Crucible Steel; Devoe & Raynolds; Fed- 
eral Bake Shops; Gatineau Power; Gil- 
lette Safety Razor; Globe Union, Inc.; 
Great Northern Paper; Great Western 
Sugar; Lefcourt Realty; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco; Loew’s, Inc.; Lorillard, 
(P.) & Co.; Mesta Machine; National 
Cash Register; Nopco Chemical; Penn- 
sylvania Salt; Potomac Electric Power; 
Pratt & Lambert; Pullman, Inc.; Ray- 
bestos- Manhattan; Rotary Electric 
Steel; Sperry Corp.; Talcott (James); 
U. S. Tobacco; Utah Power & Light; 
West Virginia Coal & Coke; Woodley 
a Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chine. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Aluminum Company of America: 
$125,000,000 of debenture 3%s due 1964. 
(Offered January 30 at 100%.) 


Southern California Petroleum Corpo- 
ration: 112,000 shares of 6% convertible 
preferred stock ($25 par). (Offered Jan- 
uary 31 at $25 per share.) 


United Gas Corporation: $50,000,000 
first and collateral trust 3%s due 1972. 
(Offered January 31 at 102.17%.) 


The West Penn Electric Company: 
440,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered February 1 to warrant holders at 
$28.75 per share.) 


Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany: $5,000,000 of first 33 due 1982. 
(Offered February 1 at 102%.) 


Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany: 251,540 shares of common stock. 
(Offered February 4 to warrant holders 
at $17.50 per share.) 











@ Directors of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, on January 16, 1952, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on outstanding capital 
stock, payable March 10, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 19, 





1952. 
E. O. JENKINS, President 











Harbison-Watker Refactories Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


January 31, 1952 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1952 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or $1.50 per 
share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable April 
19, 1952 to shareholders of record April 5, 1952. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS 
per share on the NO PAR COMMON STOCK, 
payable March 5, 1952 to shareholders of record 
February 11, 1952. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr., 
Vice President and Secretary 





Marathon Corporation: 400,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered February 5 
at $27.25 per share.) 

Maine Public Service Company: 35,- 
000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
February 5 to warrant holders at $15.25 
per share.) 

Servomechanisms, Inc.: 350,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered February 5 
at $5 per share.) 
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Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 





rt ge 1924, Delaware, acquiring a half interest (balance acquired 
1927) in a firm established in 1896. Office: 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland 


17, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in November. Number of 
stockholders (July 31, 1951): 3,200. 

Capitalization: 
Ee Se ee eS, Ee eer $2,500,000 
Capital steck ($16 DED onc CRA Sache ie hace eek Jee Covbarecne 753,813 shs 


Business: Manufactures numerous cost-saving machines, 
equipment and supplies for addressing, mailing, duplicating, 
etc. Most products are sold outright and are widely used 
for tax, utility and insurance billing, payroll and dividend 
check writing, circulation, adver tising, etc. Foreign business 
normally accounts for about 10% of sales, and plants are in 
U. S., Canada, England, France and Germany. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$20.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $10.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.0 million. Book value of stock, $35.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-32 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Normally sales and earnings parallel cyclical 
variations in general business. Under defense economy 
demand for company’s products should continue high, and 
with business machines viewed as essential, company should 
have little difficulty in obtaining ample critical metals. 


Comment: Shares are a typical business appliance equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD‘AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.63 $1.60 $2.08 $5.99 $6.88 $6.11 $7.22 $6.84 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.10 235 295 275 375 *3.00 

Sear ey. 24% 34% 41% «40% #«41% 47 58% 63% 

SM. So semurenccie 19% 22% 245% 30% 27% 27% 39% 49 
*Paid 3% in stock. 





American Hide & Leather Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of 19 established leather 
concerns. Office: 17 East Street, Boston 12, Mass. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in September at Flemington, N. J. Number of stock- 
holders (June 30, 1951): Preferred, 621; common, 3,046. 


Capitalization: 


Sg a, TEL TOTS SOTRT TULL NY RES PORTE RT RUA T ON SS i 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. ($50 par) 49,830 shs 
ee ae, eee ane ane ert a ere ene 585,450 shs 








Callable at $55; convertible into five shares of common. 


Business: Domestic leader in its specialties; annual capaci- 
ties 31 million feet of calfskins and 18 million feet of grain 
leathers. Makes black and colored calf for shoes and hand- 
bags, suede, white buck side, white side, elk and retan. Trade 
names: Rosebay Willow, Princess, Royal, Colored Willow, 
Ooze Calf, Empire and Amerigrain Elk. Accounts for 20% 
of domestic calf upper and 10% of dress upper leathers. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $5.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; inven- 
tories, $8.6 million. Book value of common stock, $11.83 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on preferred cleared in 1939; paid 
regularly thereafter; on common 1947 and 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings normally depend on conditions in the 
hide market and demand from the shoe industry. Profitable 
operations have been possible only under favorable price and 
demand conditions. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common very speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.34 *$0.68 *D$0.03 +$2.31 7$1.06 7$0.85 $0.71 $0.59 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... Nene None None 0.50 None 0.50 0.50 0.50 
RO Seen essa ons 6% 10% aig 9% 7% 5% 8% 9 
igre eo 3% 5 5% 5% 3% 3% 4% 5 


~ *Renegotiated. yAfter inventory reserve $2.31 in 1947, credits therefrom $0.77 in 
1948 and $0.34 in 1949. D—Deficit. Note: In six months to December 31, 1951, 
(first fiscal half), reported deficit of $1.54 vs. earnings of $0.68 in same 1950 period: 
at market for inventories, 1951 period loss would have been $1.54 greater. 
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McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 











Incorporated: 1928. Maryland, succeeding a business established in yt 
and fifty others. Office: 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in October at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Md. Number of stockholders (December 1, 1951): 16,000. 


meager 


Eine” COME WG 5 nes kaka iala SROs spans taanse Samat eouas meant $21,560,000 
Common dae gis a, Bree hres GR err Free rrr rs 1,844, 469 


Business: Largest U. S. wholesale drug distributing organ1- 
zation; handles the thousands of products offered in drug 
stores, selling directly to retail druggists. Liquor business 
contributes substantially to total sales volume. Imported 
brands include Martins V.V.O., Highland Scotch whiskies 
and Romrico Rum. Many branded products are manufac- 
tured, including Calox, Albolene, Bexel, Yodora, Tawn, Tar- 
tan and Octofen. 

Management: Competent; long experienced in the business, 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $80.4 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $13.8 million; inven- 
tories, $87.4 million. Book value of stock, $40.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings generally hinge on sales volume. Drug 
demand is relatively stable, although business is influenced 
somewhat by variations in disposable national income. 


Comment: Shares are a “business man’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $2.73 $2.46 $4.75 $5.41 *$4.89 $4.90 $4.55 $4.64 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.35 1.40 2.10 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.65 72.47% 
ME ccactncnsawaies 28% 41% 56% 44 35%4 41% 42% 45 
EE errr er ee 2156 24 39% 30% 29% 30% 33% 37% 


“*Before $0.97 special credit from reversal of back taxes. Paid 18% stock. 





The Quaker Oats Company 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey; established 1891. Office: Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. Annual meeting: First Friday in November 
at 117 Main Street, Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 19, 1951): Preferred, 3,411; common, 7,231. 


Capitalization: 


Tony CGR Oink ia cit icawe tei has cecdese dsinewtecesee ds $10,000,000 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par)...cccccccccecessveecs 180,000 shs 
Common. SIO (55 PEE) 665s iio dsc iaciwsscaeese ceves pester tee ayeee Umm 





*Not callable. 


Business: A leader in breakfast cereals; also makes flours, 
cake and pancake mixes, corn meal, noodles, macaroni, 
spaghetti, feeds for livestock, poultry, cats and dogs, and 
the chemical furfural. Trade names include Quaker and 
Mother’s Oats, Puffed Wheat and Rice, Aunt Jemima pan- 
cake flour and Ken-L-Ration. In 1950, acquired the Coast 
Fishing Co. (Puss ’n Boots cat food and canned fish) for 
$7,130,000; in 1951, Farm Industries (poultry processing). 


Management: Highly successful. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$35.7 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $7.5 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$383,398; inventories, $28.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $16.26 per share. 


Dividend Recerd: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1906 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for company’s products normally is 
fairly stable from year-to-year, although longer term trend 
has been upward, and should continue in that direction. 


Comment: Preferred is high grade; common a good quality 
income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.14 $1.54 $1.92 $2.45 $2.62 $2.53 $3.13 $2.28 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ...... 0.75 0.75 1.12% 1.12% 1.37% 1.37% 1.69 1.26 
THigh § ...ccesscoecs 2056 26% 28% 24 24 28 35 48 
TLOW cecccccccccees 11% 19% 225% 21% 19% 21% 23% 30 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stoek split in 1950. 


*Listeq N. Y. Stock Exchange Janu- 
ary 22, 1951; previously N. Y. ‘Curb Exchange. : 
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dates. 


Release 

Company te 
ABC Vending (4)............ Apr. 6 
Abbott peo Bi Mh (Oi.icce Apr. 9 
ACF-Brill Motors (4)........ Apr. 10 
Acme Aluminum Alloys (4). ae 10 
Acme Steel (4)............... Mar. 28 
Acme Wire (1)............... ae 
Adam Hat Steres (4)........ Apr. 30 
Adams Express (4)........... — 17 
anaes ——— EOD vaicnsssnenes ar. 8 
ddress-Multigraph (4) (h). Oct 25 
yee ee “lee 
Aero Supply (2)............. ool 13 
Affiliated Gas Equip. (4) Feb. 20 
Ainsworth Mfg. (4).......... ar. 22 
Air Associates (4) (j)........ Jan. 14 
Air Red . a . 30 
Air-Way Elec. Appli. (4) ar. 13 
Alaska Airlines (1) (k)....... June 7 
Alaska Jumeau (1)........... pr. 18 
Aldens, Inc. (4) (a)........... Apr. 26 
Alleghany Corp. (4)......... Mar. 27 
Allegheny Ludlum (4)....... Mar. 26 
Industries (4)......... Mar. 13 
Allied Chemical (4).......... ar. 27 
Allied Int’! Invest. (2)....... Feb. 5 
Allied Kid (2) (g)............ Aug. 13 
Allied Mills (4) (j)........... Aug. 31 
Allied Products (4)........... Mar. 5 
Allied Stores (4) (a)......... May 7 
Allis-Chalmers (4) .......... ar. 26 
ss le —— (®:.<<2 Feb 2 | =e 

tes Brewing (1)............ pr. 
Aluminium Ltd. (4).......... Apr. 2 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. (4)..Jan. 14 
Goods (4)........ Mar. 21 
Aluminum Ra (1) weet. 20 
ted Leather r. 19 
—— Sugar a) (i). “Dee “<¢ 
Am. Agricult’l — o ao 15 


ee ererereee 


ee eeereceseee 


( 
S 
he following is the first of atwo- 1951, should be released. For com- each year that interim earnings re- I Cor 
part tabulation of companies list- panies reporting on a fiscal year basis, ports are released. = 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange the table indicates by a parenthetical Since railroad and public utility 9 & 
and the New York Curb Exchange, letter when the fiscal year accounting companies almost without exception = 
indicating 1951 annual report release period ends and the actual date when _ operate on a calendar year and report Cox 
the 1950-51 annual report was re- their earnings on a monthly basis, co 
Where corporations report on a__ leased, or the date when it can be ex-__ they are omitted from this table. = 
calendar year basis, the date shown is__ pected to be issued. The number in Part two concluding this calendar s 
that on which the annual report for parenthesis following the name of will appear in an early issue of 2 
the 12 months ended December 31, each company is the number of times FINANCIAL Wor -p. Gs 
0! 
Co 
Release Release Release mC 
Company Date Company Date Company Date s 
Amer. Seal-Kap (1).......... Feb. 21 | Benson & Hedges (1)........ Mar. 29 | Catalin Corp. (4)............ Apr. 1 § & 
Amer. Seating (4)............ Mar. 28 | Best & Co. (4) (a).......... ar. 27 | Caterpillar Tractor (4)....... jan. nage 
Amer. Ship Build. (1) (g)....Sep. 24 | Best Foods (4) (g)........... ug. 20 | Celanese Corp. (4)........... ar. 3 eo 
Amer. Smelting (4).......... Mar. 12 | B em Steel (4).......... Feb. 1 | Celotex Corp. (4) (k)......... Jan. Cr 
Amer Snafff (4)........cccccee Mar. 15 | Bickford’s Inc. (1)........... May 14 | Cent. Aguirre (1) (h). Dec. 11 Bo 
Am. Steel Foundries (4) (j)..Oct. 31 sc Relig ase ne Sencslsuee Mar. 15 | Central Foundry (4)......... Feb. Cr 
Amer. Stores « a -. Sccehonte rene 4 | Birdsboro Steel Fdry......... Cent. Ghio St’l Prod. (4) on ier. 0 eo 
Amer. Sugar R o,f ar. 26 Bleck & eee wr} | eo Dec. 31 | Central Violeta 1 -Nov. 2 Cr 
Amer. Sumatra a Mone ). ‘Aug. ee ae pr. 24 | Century Electric (4)......... Apr. 9 Cr 
Amer. Tobacco (4)........... r. 1 | BlawKnox (4)............00 Mar. 19 | Century Investors (2)....... Feb. 6 Bo 
Amer. Viscose (4)............ Mar 10 | Bliss (E. W.) (4)........0.. Mar. 13 | Century Ribbon Mills (4)....Apr. 2B & 
Amer. Woolen (4)............ Feb. 13 | Blumenthal (Sidney) (4).....Feb. 23 | Cerro de Pasco (4)........... Apr. 17 . 
Am. Writing Paper (4)..... Feb. 28 | Bliss La | ES. Feb. 19 | Certain-teed Pr Feb. 2 
Amer. Zinc, * ate: Mar. 29 | Boeing Airplane (4)......... Aor. 3 | Cessna Aircraft (1) (j)....... Jan. 7 , 
cx aki Apr. 17 | Bohack (H. C.) (2).......... 9 | Chain Belt (4) (k)..........-. Jan. 5 BC 
Anaconda Wire & Cable (4).Apr. 5 | Bohn Aluminum & Brass @iMar 27 | Chamberlin Co. (2).......... Apr. 15 C 
Anchor Hock. Glass (4)..... Mar. 29 | Bon Ami (4)..............08 27 Paper (4) (c)....July 10 C 
Anchor Post Prod. (2)....... Mar. 16 | Bond Stores (2)...........+05 ae 26 | Charis a puowawsueeene Mar. 19 C 
nm (2) (h)....Oct. 18 -of-The Month (4)......April 3 | Checker Cab (4).............. Apr. 3 § 
Anderson-Pri = (4) --Mar 22 Borden Co. (2 ae Feb. 16 Cherry-Burrell ( ¢ Dees Dec. B 
Andes Copper (1)............ a & org- Corp. ooo Apr. e Corp a. - Mar. 
Angerman ep ’ .. | Sten @.. Apr. 2 | Chesebrough Mfg. (1)........ Mar. @ f° 
i. (1) (i)..Mar. 7 | Bower ler Bearing (4)....Apr. 3 | Chicago Corp. (4)............ Apr. 3 5 
pex Electrical (4)........... Mar. 29 | Braniff Airways (4)......... Mar. 26 | Chicago —o Tool (4). me. 13 D 
rt i Daniele (4) Ay seul poe 2B rewing og Bee chix ae wer 4 Chicage & So. Ae ies i ie D 
er- ES - ug. 28 | Brewing Corp. (4)........... eC. pr 
Bl I bscnsenrcosecsoccn Mar. 21 | B Bi i assacéa Mar. 27 | Chicago Yellow Cab (4)...... Apr. 3 i! 
Argus Cameras (2) (h)....... Oct. 18 | Briggs Mfg. (4)............. May 2 | Chickasha Cotton Oil (2) (g) Sept. 2 By 
Armco a eee 21 | Briggs & Stratton (4)....... Feb. 26 | Chief Cons. Mining (1)....... 28 
Armour ae Co. + tg > eee Jan. 14 | B ke | ree ee i ee ee 4 oe 
= ee =~ . 28 | Bristol-Myers (4)............ poe 22 | Chile Copper (1)............. y 14 [ 
Armstrong Rubber ee. ec. 27 | Brown & Bigelow (4)........ 24 | Chrysler Corp. (4)........... » I 
table o ae ar. 30 | Brown-Forman Distil. (2) (Jay 13 | Cincinnati Mill. (4) 72 
Aro Equpiment ~~ ee ree 21 | Brown Rubber (2)........... 2 |C. I. T. Financial (4)....... Feb. 23 I 
wtant Geen Carpet (4).......... Feb. 23 | Brown Shoe (2) (k)......... 19 | Cities Service (4)............. . B I 
Arvin Industries (4)......... Mar. 12 | Bruce (E. L.) (4) (s) eer Oct. 15 | City Auto Stamping (4)...... Mar. 27 I 
Ashland Oil (4) (j).........- Jan. 10 | Brunswick-Balke (4)......... 21 | City Investing (4) (e)....... Aug. 13 § | 
Corp. (1) (g)....... Oct. 19 Suukeee Baee kas 40 sapatee Feb. 15 | City Products (4)............ =| I 
Associated Dry Goods (2) (a) aer- 20 see ge tag = oe ar. 22 | City Stores (4) (a)........... 3 
Associates Investment (4)...Feb. 21 | Budd Co. (4)............ceeee Mar. 12 | City & . Homes (2) (e). ta 8 1 
Atl. Coast Fish. (2) (e)..... ‘July 5 | Buffalo Forge (4) (m)....... Mar. 8 ss Ceareney ey Mar. 2 
Atl Gulf & W. Ind. (4)..... Apr. 4 | Bullard Co. (4)...........0008 eb. 26 Ricsdévntes Feb. 16 § 
Atl. Refining (4)............. ar. 21 | Bulova Wate OL See uly 2 a An | eee May + 1 
— ~ (2 “ S@ hee ss n. 30 wars Hill & no wr Claude a @ ‘ my aeaaneeed > od 4 ) 
ywood OL! (See pt. 6 urlington Mills er Cleve. aphite (4).......... ar. | 
Atlas Powder (4)............ eb. 16 | Burroughs ar. 16 | Climax Molybdenum (4)..... Mar. 2 | 
ie Serer Mar. 14 | Burry Biscuit @ eee Jan. 17 | eee pr. 6 
Austin Nichols (4) (e)....... June 25 | Bush Terminal Co. (4)....... ar. 13 | Clinton Foods (4) (j)......... Jan. 14 
Autocar Co. (4)...........0.- Mar. 28 | Butler Bros. : amleretawteseeu 2 er » 6 
Automatic Canteen (4) (j)...Jan. 15 | Butte Copper & Zinc (4 ar. 20 | Club Alum. Prod. (2) (g)...Sept. 21 
Automatic St’l Prod. (1)....Apr. 6 | Byers (A. M.) (4) (j)....... Dec. 26 Peabody (2)......... Feb. 27 
Autom. Voting Mach. (1)... Feb. 8 | Byron Jackson (4)........... ar. 21 | Coca-' Gs sicctwecnescanes Apr. 3 
Avco ts. CLS are eb. 27 Cockshutt Farm Eq. (2) OG). Tea. 14 
beecceaee ar yrshire Collieries (1) (g)...Sept. 26 Colgate-Palm.-Peet (4)......Mar. 26 
Amer. Dictiling cy RR Jan. (4) .-May 8 
Bs caida ar. Cable Elec. Products (1) (e). Sept. 7 | Colonial Airlines (4)......... Apr. 9 
Am. E of ots (4)....Jan. Babbitt (B. T.) (4).......... Apr. 19 olen & Edmonton (1) (g)-Oct. 2 | Colonial Sand & Stone (1)...Mar. 15 
Amer. Export Limes (4)..... May Babcock & Wilcox (2)....... Mar. 14 | California Packing (1) (b) May 17 | Colorado Fuel & Iron (4) (g). Oct. 1 
Amer. Hard Rubber (4)..... ar Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton (4)..Mar. 15 | Callahan Zinc-Lead (4)......Mar. 28 | Colt’s Mazufacturing (4)....Mar. 27 
Amer . io S.S. (4)....Mar Baldwin (eae ug. 24 | Calumet & Hecla (4)........ Mar. 28 | Columbia Broadcasting (4)..Mar. 21 
Mere Mar. 3 | Campbell, Wyant (4)........ Mar. 26 | Columbia Pictures (4) (g)...Nov. 13 
Barium Steel (4)............. Apr. 11 | Canada Dry (4) (i)........... Dec. 13 | Columbian Carbon (4)....... Mar. 27 
ros. (4)..........+.. Mar. Canadian Breweries (4) (k).Jan. 23 | Comb. Eng.-Superheat. (4)...Mar. 6 
Basic (rere Mar. 13 | Canadian | per Apr. 16 | Commercial Credit (4)....... Feb. 21 
Bath Iron Works ee aoe 30 |- Cannon Wicks ssbccce ar. 28 | Commercial Solvents (4)....Mar. 6 
Bayuk Cigars (4)............ 28 | Capita] Administ. (4)........ — 22 | Commodore Hotel (1)........ Mar. 28 
ice Foods (4) (b)....... May 10 | Capital Airlines (4).......... 17 | Compo Shoe (4).............. Mar. 13 
Beau Brummel Ties (1) (h).Sept. 26 | Capital City “yy vee (1) i. nov. 14 | Conde Nast (4)............... Mar. 28 
t Te Rae June 6 | Carey, SE I I OD < cscs es cdawted Feb. 20 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe (2)...... Mar. 6 | Carey (Philip) Mfg. (4)..... Mar. 26 | Congoleum-Nairn (4)......... Mar. 1 
Dicceaee Nov. 28 | Carman & Co. (4).........08- Apr. 4 | Consolidated —— +4 rascehe Mar. 13 
Beech-Nut Packing (4)...... Mar. 15 | Carnation Co. (1)............ Apr. 3 | Cons. Coppermines (4)....... Mar. 2B 
Belding he” ( Mar. 7h carpenter — oy s seb aicee — : Cons. Grocers (4) De) tgs ae Sep. 12 
eecccccsccoce ay eccccce pr. Cons. aed Mar. 16 
Pisae een Apr. 19 eens dag (2) (k).........Jan. 31 a ee 7 
Bell & Howell 6 een gie - 11 | Carriers "ee “4 29 | Cons. Mining & Smelt. (1)..Apr. 17 
Bendix Aviation (4) (j)...... Jan. 30 | Carter (J. W.) Q) Teeter > Mar. 30 | Cons. Natural Gas (4)....... Mar. 28 
Benefi Lean (4).......... . 23 | Casco ...sMay 31 | Cons. Retail Stores (4)...... Mar. 26 
B a A May 3 | Case (J. Pig Q) i) ketieawecs Feb. 5 | Cons. Royalty Oil (4)....... May 3 
Benrus Watch (2) (a) ee. Apr. 27 (A. _ Seen eee a Feb. 4 | Cons. Textile (4) (i)......... Nov. 5 


FRAT ECPEREGRORSRSEEFPRSES 


Amer. ESE ( ae e 6 
Amer. International (2)...... Jan. 18 
Amer. Investment (4)........ ar. 9 
Amer. Laundry Mach. Mar. 8 
. Locemotive (4)....... ar. 15 
Amer. Machine & Fdry. (4).Feb. 21 
Amer. Mach. & ) ar. 13 
Amer. Manufacturing (1 Mar. 12 
Amer. Le ae ay 8 
Amer. Metal (4).............- 27 
Amer. Metal Prods. (4)...... Mar. 29 
Amer. Meter (1).............. 11 
Amer. Molasses (4) (g)...... a 20 
Amer. News (4).............. 1 
Am. Potash & Chem. 17 
Am. Rad. & Std. San. (4). “Mar 12 
mer. RED. scnoseee r. 30 
Amer. Safety Razor (4)..... ac 4 





Fiscal year months: a—January; b—February; c—March; e—April; f-May; g—June; h—-July: i—August; j—September; k—October; m—November. 
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Release 
Company Date 


Cons. Vultee Aircraft (4) (m)Feb. 26 


Cont. Diamond 

Cont. Fdry. & Mach. (4) (m)Feb. 
Continental Insurance (2)....Feb. 
Continental Motors (4) (k). -Feb. 
Continental Oil (4 4 
— Steel (4 b. 
Cook Paint & Varn. (1) (m). oa 

-Bessemer (4) M 


Gartics-Wright 
Cutler-Hammer (4) 


Dana Corp. 


Nov. 5 
uval Sulphur & Potash (4). “Mar. 3 


D 

DWG Cigar (4) 
Eagle-Picher (4) (m) 
Eastern Air Lines (4) 


Fiscal year months: a—January; b—February; c—March; e—April; f—-May; g—June; h—July; 
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Company 


Enchenge y eek (4) (e).. 
Fair (The) (2) (a) 
Fairbanks, M 


Release 


8 
et uly 31 





Company 
Gimbel Bros 
Gleaner 
Glen Alden Coal (2) 


rewing 

ux Sugars eae -- 
Yee Thee er 7 

Goodrich — F.) Ps 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. (2) 


Grand Rapids 

Grand Union (4) (b) 
Granite City Steel (4) 
Grant (W. T.) (2) (a) 
Grayson-Robinson (4) Mar 
Gt. Atl. & Pac. Tea (1) @). july 
Gt. Lakes Oil & Chem. (1)..Ma 


oF ms aE HASAN Pe 
ih ap trad ab ae a gp 


Hall 
Hall Printing. ? (e) 
<slig 


. 14 
. 23 
5 
- 16 
- 2 
. 12 
. 5 
. 30 
- 9 
29 
3 
1 
28 
26 
ar. 16 
a4 
8 
» ¥ 
24 
23 
22 
. 14 
~ 6 
30 
- 13 
. 14 
- 16 
10 
. 20 
- 16 
3 
. 30 
- 20 


lussmann Refrigera’ 
Huyler's (1) (g) 
Hygrade Food Prod. (1) (k).Dec. 


. ().. oe an. “31 


Company 


Cigar 
Int’] Harvester (4) (k) > Jan. 
Pome Ch. (4) (g).Sept. 10 


Jacobs (F. L.) (4) (h) 
Jaeger Machine (4) (g) 
Jeannette Glass (2) May 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur (4). "Feb. 


Joy Manufacturing (4) (j) . Dec. 
Julian & Kokenge (1) (k)....Jan. 


Kaiser-Aluminum (4) (f)....Aug. 
razer q).. Apr. 


FERRERS oh een Alps 4 Aa tet 3 


Kawneer Co. (4 nae 
Kayser army A ( we (gz) Sept. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wh oad (0 (i). _ 2 

4 : 


Kern County Land (1) Apr. 12 
Keystone St. & W. (4) (g). Sept. v 
alter Ma: 


r. 
19 


er Co. (2) 
oo Forge (4) (h) 
Krueger Brewing (2) (a).. 
Laclede-Christy (1) (m) 
L’Aiglon Apparel aw (g).. 


Libbey- (4) 
Libby, McN. & Tay (1) @). a. 
Life Savers (4) Apr. 





i—August; j—September; k—October; m—November. 









IDS LLL ITY 


FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
68th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of Seaboard 

Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable Apr. 10,1952 to 
stockholders of record Mar. 20, 1952. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 

The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 
on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
33% cents a share on $1.35 Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock, 3334 cents a share 
on $1.35, Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Series B, and 43 cents a share on 
$1.72 Convertible Preferred Stock. 
All preferred dividends are payable 
Apr. 10, 1952 to stockholders of record 
Mar. 20, 1952. 



















A. E. WEIDMAN 


Jan. 24, 1952 Treasurer 



































THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


NEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 25, 
1952. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
February 6, 1952 










































ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., this day has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding shares 
of 5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock payable April 1, 1952 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1952. 











PAUL RAIBOURN, 
Treasurer 
January 23, 1952 


ou Monr In All Phases of Television 











Financial Summary 










































































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 é Seasonal Variation 230 
220 re - 4 225 
200 —— 220 
180 ss Ne 215 
160 rg INDEX OF &r 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 | an 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J A $ O N OD 
Trade Indicators mae ma) Cae On 
THlectrical Outent (KWH)... .............6- 7,540 7,616 7,572 7,099 
§$Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 99.4 100.1 100.6 96.7 
Present Car enews. sos) oes com weewe ate 747,662 727,933 +740,000 651,124 
— 1952 ~ 1951 
Jan. 16 Jan. 23 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 
eg er mee oe | Federal ).. $35,136 $34,567 $34,757 $31,541 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve |.... 21,441 21,286 21,160 18,131 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...:-..{ Members }.... 1,153 963 969 1,554 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ; 32,283 32,166 32,419 31,494 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 54,544 54586 54,328 51,232 
pecomey tn. Creu. os ook iso vic S cco 28,526 28,342 28,347 27,048 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 908 748 753 1,000 
000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. + Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones ———January———, ——-——-—-— February ———_———__,__ _ ———_— 1952-— — 
Averages: 30 31 1 2 4 5 High Low 
30 Industrials... 270.71 270.69 271.68 272.51 269.79 269.04 275.40 268.08 
20 Railroads.... 85.89 85.79 86.06 86.56 85.21 84.96 87.67 82.03 
15 Utilities...... 48.91 48.63 49.06 49.18 49.08 49.03 49.10 47.53 
65 Stocks... ..... 99.66 99.52 99.94 100.34 99.33 99.05 100.94 97.46 
--— January —, ——--———February——__——_ 
Details of Stock Trading: 30 31 1 2 4 5 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,880 1,800 1,350 610 1,640 1,580 
ee ge | | Ey eee 1,179 1,150 1,090 869 1,122 1,158 
Number of Advances............ 255 255 561 411 202 322 
Number of Declines............. 658 636 264 223 687 536 
Number Unchanged............. 266 259 265 235 233 310 
New Highs for 1951-52........... 28 12 23 16 22 10 
New Lows for 1951-52........... 10 16 12 1 11 19 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.47 98.50 98.59 98.59 98.62 98.51 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,130 $2,542 $2,780 $680 $2,230 $2,250 
Penner ee eM i ——_— ~ ae 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 2 Jan. 9 Jan.16 Jan, 23 Jan. 30 High Low 
Se er epee ey Ce 3.026% 2.991% 2.960% 2.930% 2.913% 3.054% 2.616% 
s sg.ih aoe aia es 3.390 3.365 3.343 3.320 3.272 3.390 2.876 
ee ae ene aa 3.682 3.665 3.631. 3.601 * 3.549 3.682 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials........ 5.93 5.96 5.87 5.75 5.84 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads......... 5.95 5.96 5.79 5.63 5.72 6.69 5.60 
oO Utiities... cscs. 5.51 5.43 5.41 5.41 5.39 6.11 5.39 
00 Seoeie. . ..53 05. 5.88 5.90 5.81 5.71 5.78 6.46 5.67 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended 
Shares 


Traded 
Be a NO ai SF ik icons beso dk) dc codes 295,500 
American & Foreign Power................... 140,500 
SNE RN. Sadan ckste de ctetintsace eee 86,300 
ain CII, 65 ows 5 50 lS Sade war's 84,800 
Soveiey-Vetet: Ge ois can occ s swith obdcwviss 81,800 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) .................- 78,600 
Se I FE ig inc cea so os ak one ete sane 74,900 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron........... 69,700 
New York Central Railroad.........06........ 69,000 
a ERT eye ee 67,100 


February 5, 195 


——Closing ——_, 
Jan. 29 Feb. 5 
203% 23% 
1% % 
23% 23% 
253% 2434 
3934 37% 
83% 81 
41y% 4034 
1834 19% 
203% 19% 
51% 51% 
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Net 
Change 
2% 
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bIFbL ti d4 

















































































































230 
225 Caradian Pacific Railway....High ..... 
220 Earnings . 
215 Dividends 
210 Cann WI ocsccskiicicce: High ..... 
TS err 
205 (After 2-for-1 split SED <n xednuans 
200 October, 1947).......... ooh BW cccces 
Earnings . 
195 Dividends 
Capital Admimistration ...... BU incsdcwes 
aT hg Class A (Par $1) eer 
1951 Earnings ..... 
eb. 3 Dividends 
7 099 Capital Airlines .......... cca «deuce 
9% 7 Low .......-.. 
: Earnings ..... 
124 Dividends 
951 Corde GO ccccicsivcsses High .... 
n, 31 _ ceeees 
rnings 
‘ct Dividends ... 
"554 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.High ..... 
’ Low 
494 Earnings ..... 
| 232 Dividends : 
7,048 Carolina Power & Light..... High .... 
| ,000 Pree 
Earnings 
Dividends 
Carpenter Steel .............. ee 
LOW acces 
Earnings 
may Dividends 
Ow Carrier Corporation .......... i sues 
98.08 Low ..... 
2? (3 Earnings 
17°53 Dividends .... 
7 46 Carriers & General........... High .... 
Earnings ; 
“a, Dividends 
L580 Case (J. 1.) ee eerecceseeeseeses beg eoee 
| ,158 (After 4-for-1 split High .... 
322 December, 1943) ......... BOO scwce 
536 Earnings 
310 Dividends .... 
10 Caterpillar Tractor........... High .... 
Fee 
19 (After 2-for-1 split High .... 
 «< ote BOP xcccs 
Earnings 
8.51 Dividends 
250 Celanese Corp. ............-. High .... 
RM caus 
wtf (After 214-for-1 split High .... 
ow September, 1946) ........ LBP. ccces 
Earnings 
_ Dividends .... 
8 eee Sion 
Earnings 
g Dividends 
0 Central Aguirre Sugar..... High .... 
9 BAW isscs 
Earnings 
7 Dividends .... 
Central Foundry ............ re 
BAW canvecaces 
Earnings 
52 Dividends .... 
Jet Central of Georgia Ry....... ME Sdwesee ox 
ange Low 
2% Earnings 
YA Central Hudson Gas & High 
% ENCES iv sdescecvewessesdes | Ee 
Sey Earnings 
% Dividends 
1% entral Illinois Light......... High 
‘a /4 
A Earnings 
% Dividends .... 
1% g—12 montlts to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. 
yy -—Nine months. D-—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 
‘LD Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Ince. 
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New York Stock Exchange. 


This is Part 11 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


It is not a 





recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. 






Range of N.Y.S.E. Common 





Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
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1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
5% 7% 11% 12% 20% rt 15% 19% 15% 22% 38% 
3 3% 6% 8% 10% 11% 9% 10 10% 13% 21% 
$2.19 $2.64 2.83 $2.21 $1.98 $1.54 $2.04 $1.70 $1.93 $3.32 «aes 
None None one $1.00 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 s$1.75 
39% 37% 47% 51% 72 73% 78 aed wad ee 
32% 29% 36% 42% 48% 51% 56 ‘saa waa ae 
a ae ewe ae aon aan 47% 47% 51 60 61 
maa waa ican éian naxe akes 33% 38 40% 43% 48% 
$1.58 $2.31 $1.95 $1.64 $1.62 $9.19 $7.28 $12.59 $4.30 $3.48 ‘<a 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 p0.50 1.00 2.50 5.25 3.75 3.00 $3.00 
3% 4% 9% 11% 21 21% 14% 18 16% 19 23% 
1% 1% 4% 6% 11 12% 11 11 12% 14% 17% 
$0.30 $0.22 $0.19 $0.25 $0.30 $0.53 $0.78 $0.92 $1.06 $1.32 
None None None None 0.40 0.55 0.80 0.91 1.05 iy 30 1.35 
14% 11y% 20% 24% 49% 45% 15% 8% 9% 14% 17% 
6 5% 9% 13% 21% 12 5% 3% 5% 8% 
$0.36 $0.95 $0.55 $0.81 $1.05 D$6.16 D$3.30 D$0.26 $3.51 $2.20 $2.25 
None None Nome None 0.25 None None None None None None 
Listed N. ¥ Stock Exchange — 19% 
May, 1950 16 
$1.61 $0.79 $0.86 $0.79 $0.71 $2.58 $3.41 $3.92 $3.08 $4. 32 2z$2.65 
0.32% 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.90 1.10 1.55 1.60 1.60 60 
92% 89 9% 119 135 137 128 110% 108 110% 111% 
79 77 97 116% 112 101% 100% 100 102 103% 
ae. jointly by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville and Nashville 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange —————— 39% 39% 32 33 34% 35% 
November, 1946 ———— 38% 27 26% 26% 27% 30% 
$2.05 $1.82 $2.15 $1.34 $1.50 $3.28 $2.91 $3.34 $3.37 $3.40 $2.97 
0.24 0.06 0.48 0.65% 0.65% 1.33 2.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
30% 28% 31% 33% 49 61% 50% 41% 35% 50% 58 
22 22% 25% 27% 32 39 38 30 25% 30% 46 
$5.59 2$4.75 2$3.72 2$3.44 $3.08 $4.53 2$6.38 $4.32 $5.58 2$8.08 y$3.71 
ye 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.43 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 p3.00 p3.00 






$1.37 
0.80 











18% 
77 


~% 
k$1.73 
None 


5% 





$2.17 

1.00 
40% 
26% 
$1.13 
0.80 
14% 























22% 
k$2.73 


None 


$0.31 
0.25 


"39 
33 


k$1.92 
1.75 


54 
44% 
$2.03 
1.00 
40% 
31% 
$1.15 
0.20 
15% 





53% © 
4 











Stocks 













33% 
21 


13% 

k$0.53 k$0.20 
None None 
10 10% 

6% 

0.30 0.65 
4834 *"55 
35% 31% 
k$3.18  k$1.07 
1.20 2.00 
71 81% 
47% 54% 
$1.73 $1.62 
1.25 1.50 
66% 83% 
37% 52 
Ba 23% 
ee 18% 
$1.13 $2.36 
0.80 0.90 


25% 

















19% 
12% 
k$4.19 
0.25 


52% 

35 
k$12.53 
p2.00 


68% 
50 


1.50 








6% 8% 14% 
k$2.56 k$1.24 k$0.55 — 34 k$0.58 k$4.17 k$6.59 k$7.21 
1.12% 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.12% rE 
23% 23 31% 29 22% 18% 
16% 19 20% 20 17% 
h$2.04 h$2. is h$2.21 h$1.25 h$1.39 h$0.97 h$2.83 h$1.07 
1.75 p2.12% 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.80 
3% 2% 3% 4% 11% 17% 14% 11% 
1% 1% 1% 2% 4% 8% 7% 6% 
$0.92 $0.45 D$0.21 $0.06 $0.25 $0.18 $0.92 $2.05 
None None 0.10 None None None 0.25 0.50 
Reorganized in 1948 12% 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 5% 
July, 1948 $0.05 
13% 7% 10 9% 133% 13% 10% 8% 
5% 5% 6 7% 11% 9 7% 6% 
$0.77 $0.72 $0.68 $0.49 $0.48 $0.59 $0.55 $0.53 
0.74 0. 0.68 0.53 0.48 0.51 0.52 0.52 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
September, 1949 
$1.44 $1.07 $1.17 $1.14 $1.27 $2.34 $2.87 $2.91 
1.05 0.66 1.18 1.05 1.18 1.97 2.00 2.43 


k—12 months to October 31. 











11% 
7% 
$1.59 
0.60 


6 


D$4.03 


9% 
6% 
$0.65 
0.52 


36% 
33% 
$3.01 

2.20 














56% 78% 
35% 52 
k$15.42 re 

’7.80 $2.25 
55 55% 
321 43 
$7.49 $3.90 
2.25 3.00 
47% 58% 
295% 43% 
$6.39  2$3.27 
2.55 3.00 







1.50 1.7 
11% 10% 
7% 84 
$1.50 z$1.08 
0.80 0.80 
17% 24% 
16% 
$2.52 aa 
10% 10% 
8% 
$0.71 $0.72 
0.56 0.60 
af 36% 
32% 
$2. 38 $2.78 
2.20 2.20 





p—aAlso paid stock. 


s—Paid in Canadian currency. 





y—Six months. 


A Statement by 
Anaconda on the 


Copper Situation 


ANY users of copper have vital decisions 
M to make .. . usually in connection with 
the present defense-induced shortages of cop- 
per and aluminum. This statement is an effort 
to remove the smoke screen surrounding the 
copper picture .. . to wipe away the confusion 
caused by too much talk supported by too few 
facts. 


Substitution poses problems — Industry has 
been urged to substitute aluminum and other 
materials for copper. In some instances this 
may be logical and practicable. In many others 
it is difficult, if not impossible. But — before 
making any long-term decisions that may cost 
a great deal of money in engineering, new plant 
facilities or rescheduling of production opera- 


tions — one should know the facts about the 
future of copper. 


New Anaconda projects — The first major in- 
crease in copper production will come from 
Anaconda when the Greater Butte Project and 
the new Sulphide Plant at Chuquicamata, 
Chile, begin operations this spring. By 1953, 
these two projects should raise present levels of 
copper production by about 95,000 tons yearly. 

Toward the close of 1953, Anaconda’s new 


| AN ACOND A ‘inieiaiinnae: 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Yerington project in Nevada is expected io 
start producing at an annual rate of 30,000 tons. 
By then, Anaconda will be adding to the pres- 


ent yearly copper supply at the rate of about 
125,000 tons. 


Other new projects — During 1954-55 still 
other new projects in the U. S. and friendly 
foreign countries will further augment the 
increasing copper supply. All told, it is esti- 
mated that by 1955, not less than 450,000 tons 
of copper could be produced annually — over 
and above present production levels. 

Accordingly, in 1955-56, domestic produc- 
tion plus imports could bring the U. S. copper 
supply to 1,800,000 tons yearly. This would 
represent an increase of about 20% over present 
levels. Based on historical comparisons, and 
barring a large-scale shooting war, this amount 
of copper could support a Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production of 270, 
an increase of 24% over the present, and 45% 
above the first half of 1950. 

eee 

These are the ‘things to come’ in copper. On 

the basis of the facts there is no necessity for 


considering long-range substitution of other 


materials for the red metal. iil 


Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company Greene Cananea Copper Company . 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, Zinc, Lead, Silver, Gold, Cadmium, Vanadium, Superphosphate, Manganese Ore, Ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical Wires and Cables, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other Copper Alloys in such forms as Sheet, 
Plate, Tube, Pipe, Rod, Wire, Forgings, Stampings, Extrusions, Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing. 








